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World Week’s 


“PLATFORM” 


Three reasons why you should elect WORLD WEEK 
as your classroom magazine for the school year 1952-53 


1. AIDS FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


3. SOCIAL STUDIES CONTENT THAT IS 


@ WORLD AFFAIRS SPECIAL UNIT 

Every week, a pressing problem in world affairs is 
treated in a series of integrated short articles which ex- 
plore all facets of the question: geographical and his- 
torical background, current developments, social and 
human factors, significance for the United States; with 
plenty of maps, charts, and illustrations; also, workbook 
page. (See pages 11-17.) 


Here is a partial st of unit subjects for 1952-53: 
NATO: SHIELD OF FREE EUROPE NATIONALISM IN AFRICA 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN KOREA TODAY 
RED CHINA: ASIA’S QUESTION MARK MIDDLE EAST TROUBLE SPOTS 
ONE GERMANY OR TWO? DEFENDING AMERICA 
OUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS BUILDING DEMOCRACY IN ASIA 


@ THE WEEK’S NEWS 
Four pages of news are written and teletyped to our 
printer within a week of the time the magazine reaches 
your school. “What’s Behind It” section of important 
items presents vital background and directs students’ 
thinking to fundamental moral implications of the news 
event. (See pages 6-9.) 
WORLD BIOGRAPHY 
‘Newsmakers” is a weekly page about newsworthy 
people who are also people worth knowing. (See page 5.) 


“America Votes” 
News Map of the World 


2. SPECIAL “PLUS” VALUES ( "in 


In the student edition 
(which foliows page 4-T) 

In the teacher edition 
(this is page 2-T of the 
teacher edition) 


SEE PAGE 4-T 


SEE PAGE 3-T 


to Understanding 
the News” 


readable 
teachable 
balanced 
comprehensive 
up-to-date 


(SEE BELOW) 


@ GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
“Good Citizens at Work” tells what young people and 
citizen groups can do—and are actually doing—to improve 
their communities. (See page 18.) 


PRO AND CON 

The arguments on both sides (and ALL sides) of con- 
troversial current issues on the American scene are pre- 
sented in stimulating discussion articles. (See page 17.) 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 

Vocational: “Career Club” presents interviews with peo- 
ple actually at work in key job fields. (See page 21.) 

Manners and behavior: “Ask Gay Head” answers readers’ 
questions on dating and other teen-age social matters. 
(See page 22.) 

Moral values and responsibility to society: “How Would 
You Solve It?” helps the student (through case-his- 
tories and “leading” questions) to work out his own 
standards of conduct. (See page 22.) 

Health: “How’s Your Health?” and “To Your Good 
Health” offer teen-age tips on good health habits. 
(See page 26.) 


OTHER STUDENT-INTEREST FEATURES 
include crossword puzzle, movie reviews, letters, sports, 
stamp column. . 
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America Votes every student receives his own copy) 
In every Presidential election year since 1936 Scholastic 
Magazines has issued “America Votes.” We proudly an- 
nounce the 1952 edition. “America Votes”—a 32-page, ‘sepa- 
rately-bound supplement — will appear as Part Two of 
the October 1 issue of WORLD WEEK. Contents include: 
How a President is elected (qualifications for voting, Elec- 
toral College, political parties); the campaign (party 
platforms, main issues, election of the 83rd Congress); 
“election scoreboard” chart to record election results. 


World News Map R 


(One to every class ordering 
10 or more classroom sub- 
scriptions to WORLD WEEK) 


WORLD WEEK announces the 
September, 1952, edition of the 
“News Map of the World”: 34 by 44 
inches—printed in four colors—up-to- 
date world boundaries and problems. 

Here’s the way one teacher used 
the February, 1952, edition of the 
“News Map”: “You might be inter- 
ested to know that the huge current 
affairs map in color has gone over 
in a big way. I made my work with 
it more effective by numbering each 
square (18 in all) and assigning 
committees to these numbered areas. 
The class response was most enthusi- 
astic. Committees were alerted to 
collect materials bearing on their as- 
signment.” 





Key to Understanding the News 


(Every student receives his own copy) 


The KEY issue, WORLD WEEK'S current affairs annual— 
completely revised, of course—will appear as part of the 
October 22 issue of WORLD WEEK. The “KEY” maps, 
definitions of social studies terms, information on the U. N. 
and on U. S. Government organization, and discussions of 
current problems,. provide invaluable background for un- 
derstanding the news headlines of the day. Many social 
studies classes keep the KEY issue on hand for reference | 


throughout the term. 





WHY TEACHERS PREFER WORLD WEEK 


WORLD WEEK IS: 


Teacher-planned 

Our EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD (see listing on 
page 4 of student edition) comprises classroom teachers in 
the social studies and other educators. This Board meets as 
a group with our staff to plan WORLD WEEK’S program 
for the coming year. Individual members keep in touch 
with our staff throughout the year with suggestions and 
advice, from the classroom teacher's point of view. 


Curriculum-integrated 

Articles are selected and prepared so as to provide, in 
every issue, material suitable for classes in: World History, 
World Geography, Civics and Citizenship, American His 
tory and Problems, Current Affairs, and related courses of 
study. WORLD WEEK is used widely in the 8th, 9th, and 
10th grades. Content and presentation are found suitable 
by many 11th and 12th grade classes with non-academic 
pupils or slow readers 


Easily read and understood 


WORLD WEEK makes the teacher’s task of presenting 
subject matter easier through: Large type—short, easy-to- 
digest articles—lively style—motivation through pictures, 
questions, and other interest-catching devices—short sen- 
tences and careful word-choice—stress on the most basic 
concepts—full background on complex questions—plenty of 
maps and graphs. 


Challenging and thought-provoking 


Independent research and thoughtful discussion is stimu- 
lated through: Pro-and-con articles“What’s Behind It” 
section of news items—“Put On Your Thinking Cap” in 
workbook—problems posed in “Ask Gay Head” and “How 
Would You Solve It?”—practical activity projects in lesson 
plans—“Say What You Please!” 


Skill-developing 

Articles and illustrations are planned to provide materials 
for developing social studies skills: Map-reading—interpre- 
tation of cartoons, charts, graphs, and statistical tables— 
reading skills and social] studies vocabulary. Workbook page 
“Know Your World” (see page 19) always includes one or 
more skill-developing problems in mapping or interpreta- 
tion. Lesson plans include activities calling for social 
studies skills 


Social Studies Achievements Keys 


Every teacher who enters an order for 20 
or more copies of WORLD WEEK may ob- 
tain free, on request, two Social Studies 
Achievement Keys, to be awarded to stu- 
dents doing outstanding work in the social 
studies. If you would like to have the keys, 
write the word “Keys” in the margin of the 
enclosed order card. Keys are sent only to 
teachers ordering 10 or more copies of 
WORLD WEEK. 


WORLD WEEK HAS: 


Teaching aids 

Your classroom subscription for 10 or more copies of the 
student edition brings you without extra charge a subscrip- 
tion to Scholastic Teacher. 


Scholastic Teacher contains (every week): 

Bound-in copy of student edition of WORLD WEEK. 

Lesson plans (see page 5-T) for the special unit and other 
major features, prepared by a classroom social studies 
teacher, David J. Lane of Prospect Heights High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bibliographical aids for coming units: “Tools for Teachers.” 
(See page 6-T.) 

Advance information on coming features: “What's Ahead.” 
(See page 5-T.) 

Once a month Scholastic Teacher is expanded to include 
many additional features on teaching materials and 
methods and news of the field of education. 


Testing materials 

The student edition of WORLD WEEK contains, every 
week: 

Workbook and quiz on the special unit: “Know Your World.” 
(See page 19.) a 

“Quick Quiz on the News” (on news pages—see page 9). 

SEMESTER REVIEW TEST: Toward the end of each 
semester, WORLD WEEK publishes a four-page test 
based on social studies articles throughout the semester. 
his test is included in the issue for every student sub- 
scriber. The next Semester Review Test will appear in 
the May 14 issue. 


Vocabulary-building material 


Unusual words in the current issue are defined and pro- 
nounced in “Words at Work.” (See page 29.) 


LESSON PLANS based on materials in this issue of 
World Week will be found on page 5-T and 6-T, imme- 
diately following bound-in copy of the student edition. 





Order Now 
For September 


To order World Week for next term or 
school year please fill out and mail the 
enclosed card. Tentative orders may be 
revised when you know the number of stu- 
dents you will have. Note that a second 
order card is attached to the first card. 
Please relay the second card to another 
teacher; also this copy of the magazine, if 
you can spare it. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Fun to make... Pun to drink 


Banana Milk Shake 





Banana Milk Shake 


1 fully ripe banana* 1 cup (3 ounces) COLD milk 


*Use fully ripe banana ... peel well flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with a rotary egg beater or electric 
mixer until smooth and creamy. Add milk; mix well. Serve immediately. 
Makes 1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 


Banana Chocolate Milk Shake: Add 1 
tablespoon chocolate syrup before mix- 
ing milk shake 

Banana Chocolate Malted Milk Shake: 
Add 4 teaspoons chocolate malted milk 
and \ teaspoon vanilla before mixing 
milk shake. 

Banana Frosted Milk Shake: 
tablespoons vanilla ice cream 
mixing milk shake 


Add 3 
before 


Banana Orange Milk Shake: Use \% 
cup orange juice in place of half of the 
milk. Add ‘4 teaspoon sugar before 
mixing milk shake. 


Banana Pineapple Milk Shake: Use 4 
cup canned, unsweetened pineapple 
juice in place of a fourth of the milk 
before mixing milk shake. 

Banana Spiced Milk Shake: Sprinkle 
ground nutmeg or cinnamon on top of 
milk shake just before serving. 

Banana Vanilla Milk Shake: Add % 
teaspoon vanilla before mixing milk 
shake. 

IMPORTANT: Fora COLDER DRINK, 
add about 2 tablespoons of crushed ice, 
and ice cream if desired, before mixing 
milk shake. 


Fora SWEETER DRINK, add ice creamor plain sugar syrup. 


« 


' ' 





‘SAY WHAT 
‘ 


YOU PLEASE 


«+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regtlar feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations! 

In the March 12 issue of World 
Week, the pages on the Presidential 
elections were very, very interesting. I 
have taken this magazine since Septem- 
ber, but this issue surpasses all the 
others. 

Thanks for a wonderful article. 

Francis Soernsen 
St. Vincent's H. S. 
Petaluma, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

The members of our social studies 
class, at Troy H. S., believe that we 
have found an error in the March 12 
World Week. On page 8, in the article 
about Presidential primaries, you stated 
that 17 states hold direct primaries. On 
page 9, your figure was 16. We would 
like to know which is correct. We have 
decided that seventeen is the correct 
number, but please let us know. 

Marion Minahau 
Troy (N.Y.) HS. 


Believe it or not, what we said on 
page 8 and what we said on page 9 are 
both correct. Blame it on our compli- 
cated primary system, which varies 
from state to state. Here are the facts: 
17 states are holding primaries this 


spring. But in oply 16 do the voters |! 


elect delegates to the party national 
conventions. The reason is that in Mary- 


Rea Torn 


I'm always surprised at the number of 
people who think that building up an 
insurance program is just a matter of 
taking out a $1,000 policy now 

and then when they happen to think 


“of it or feel they can afford it. 


Actually, the smartest way to buy life 
insurance is on a planned, carefully 
scheduled basis. For example, here at 
Mutual Benefit Life we have what we call 
the Analagraph. With it a man 

can look years ahead, anticipate his 
obligations and responsibilities, even 
to the time he'll retire. Then, taking 
into consideration his savings, invest- 
ments, and other assets, it's simple to 
determine just how much and what kind 
of insurance he will need. 


Now of course, Jerry, not many fellows 
just leaving school are immediately 
concerned with family responsibilities 
and certainly they're not thinking of 
retirement. But the principle of plan- 
ning is exactly the same -- and anyone 
who sits down with a Mutual Benefit man 
and works out an orderly plan for the 
future is bound to save money all his 
life -- no matter how modest his start 
must be. 


I'll give you an example in my next 


letter! 
Affectionately, Y 


**,..bound to save money all his life...’’ 


land (as we explained on page 8 of the} # * 


March 12 issue), 
elect delegates to state conventions, 
which in turn elect national convention 
delegates. Therefore, for purposes of 
the chart (page 9, March 12) we could 
not count Maryland among the primary 
states where party members vote di- 
rectly for national convention delegates. 
The chart would have been too compli- 


cated if we had tried to include all the || 


variations in primaries.—Editor. 


Dear Editor: 

Now I think it’s about time to express 
my opinion of your World Week. 

I think it is one of the best magazines 


(Continued on page 26) 


the primary voters | ; 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY = ORGANIZED IN 18645 


SOC CROAGWAY, MEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








WORLD. WEEK 


A NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
the worth and dignity of the individual; 
high moral and spiritual values; 
the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
the American system of constitutional, representative government; 
free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 
cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best contem- 
porary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance for 
adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. Good 
citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving these problems 
as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that all sides of these 
problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Newsmakers 4° 


“FATHER OF RADIO” 


THE LEAN, shabby young man 
stood before the judge. He was 
charged with fraud. The district at- 
torney held up a little globe and 
said: 

“This man claims that this worth- 
less device will some day transmit 
the human voice across the Atlantic.” 

The judge let the young man go 
after a scolding. 

In 1907 that young man, Lee De 
Forest, patented his “worthless de- 
vice.” It was a vacuum tube contain- 
ing a zig-zag of platinum wire. That 
“grid audion” tube, as it is called, 
made possible radio, television, talk- 
ing movies, radar, and the wireless 
telephone. 

Lee’s father intended him to be 
a minister. But, at 18, he told his 
father: “I intend to be a machinist 
and inventor, because I have great 
talent in that direction.” 

His talent as an inventor glowed 
brightly through a starmy life 
marked by bitter law suits and the 
winning and losing of four fortunes. 
Today, at 78, the “father of radio” is 
working om a new system for pro- 
jecting theatre-size television pic- 
tures without loss of brightness. 

At a dinner in De Forest’s honor 
this month, ex-President Herbert 


Lee De Forest, electrical inventor, holds over 300 patents. 


Hoover listed five men whose elec- 
trical inventions “have shaken civili- 
zation into new channels.” On the 
list were: Michael Faraday ( princi- 
ple of the electric power plant): 
Thomas A. Edison (electric light. 
etc.); Samuel F. B. Morse (tele- 
graph); Alexander Graham Bell 
(telephone); and De Forest. 

Mr. Hoover urged De Forest to 
produce one more invention. This 
would be a “push-button” by which 
radio listeners—irked by bad mu- 
sic or singing commercials—“could 
transmit our emotions instantly back 
to the broadcasters.” 


FAREWELL TO JAPAN? 


MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY made 
a name for himself in World War 
II. He led paratroops who ( in Sicily 
in 1943) carried out the first big air- 
borne operation in U. S. history. But 
in December, 1950, he was “lost in 
the Pentagon.” He was just one 
among dozens of Washington desk- 
job officers that nobody heard much 
about. 

Then a jeep accident in Korea 
killed General Walton Walker. 
Three days later General Ridgway 
stepped from a plane to take over 
Walker’s command, the U. S. Eighth 
Army. 


* 
bd W t World phete 


It was a tough spot—even for a 
fighting general like Ridgway (who 
still likes to wear paratroop garb 
with hand grenades dangling from 
the harness). The Eighth Army was 
in retreat. The weather was bitter 
cold. Ridgway turned the army 
around and drove the Communists 
out of South Korea. 

A year ago this month President 
Truman fired General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from all his Far East com- 
mands. Ridgway put on MacArthur's 
“four hats”: boss of the Japanese 
occupation, U. N. commander in the 
Korean war, U. §. Army commander 
in the Far East, and commander of 
all U. S. Far Eastern armed forces. 

In Japan, MacArthur stayed aloof 
from the Japanese. Ridgway mingles 
with them, visits farms and factories, 
invites Japanese guests. 

The peace treaty with Japan will 
soon end the occupation. There's 
hope that a truce may end the Ko- 
rean war. Perhaps Ridgway won't 
be needed in the Far East much 
longer. Reports say he’s under con- 
sideration as successor to General 
Dwight Eisenhower. Eisenhower 
will quit June 1 as North Atlantic 
Treaty commander in Europe. He 
is a candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination (See News 
Pages). 

The other day a reporter asked 
Ridgway if he wants to succeed 
“Ike.” Snapped good-soldier Ridg- 
way: “A fool question. I'll go where 
I'm told.” 


Gen. Ridgway (left)j—in a hurry!—leaves his Tokyo office. 


On ee 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Truman aids Canada’s plan 
to build her own St. Lawrence Seaway (p. 16). WORLD 
NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 7-9)—FCC plan will multiply 
TV stations 20 times over; revolt overturns Bolivian gov- 
ernment; Ike quits NATO, wins N. J. primary; steel in- 
dustry seizure raises dispute as to President’s powers; 
Missouri River floods seven states; will we have a Korea 
truce by May Day? 


HONOR TO A GENIUS: Just 500 years ago this 
month (on April 15) a boy was born in Italy. From his 
native town of Vinci he took his name—Leonardo da 
Vinci. He could do just about anything. He painted the 
world-famed “Mona Lisa” and “The Last Supper.” He 
invented a flying machine, a machine gun, a tank, a 
parachute, an air-conditioning unit, and an aerial bomb. 
He was a sculptor, architect, musician, engineer, bota- 
nist, and astronomer. Leonardo died at 67 in 1519. Presi- 
dent Truman called on Americans to honor this builder 
of Western civilization. 


REBIRTH OF A NATION: On April 28 Japan—oc- 
cupied by the World War II allies since the Japanese 
surrender in 1945—again becomes an independent na- 
tion. On that day the Japanese peace treaty, signed last 


week by President Truman, goes into effect. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Do you want to see cowboys 
do their stuff? Then visit the annual Calgary Stampede 
at Calgary, Alberta, in Canada,_this.summer. Its rodeo, 
races, and Indian parades draw thousands of tourists. In 
our cover photo, a contestant in the steer-riding event 
still hangs on grimly although his hat has just gone sail- 
ing. You can see it just below Number 5 gate. Ride 
‘em, cowboy! (Canada unit, pp. 11-17). Photo from 
Canadian Info. Office. 


Wise Worl photo ELM Roya! Dutch Air Lines 
WORLD WEEK SALUTES TEEN-AGE MUSICIANS: 1. (Leff photo) 
Ralph John Jackno, 14, of Dearborn, Mich. (left), whose “Fan- 
tasia” for Violin and Piano won the New York bec cpl 
Symphony Society's annual contest in 
The piece was played by that orchestra this. month un- 
der conductor Igor Buketoff, shown congratulating Jackno. 
2. (Right photo) Hans Dercksen, 19, Dutch concert pianist, who 
was in the U. S. this month as Netherlands winner of the One 
World Talent Project. This program aims to increase U. S. 
teen-agers’ understanding of the talents of youth abroad. 





Wide World photo 


200,000TH HOMECOMING: Here's Cpl. Freddie 
Clark, 23, of Indianapolis, Ind. (left)—the 200,000th 
G. I. to come back from Korea “on rotation.” When 
Clark landed in San Francisco, Sgt. Robert Hall (right), 
Sunset Beach, Cal., a Korean veteran, was on hand to 
pour Clark a glass of milk. Clark flew to Washington to 
meet President Truman last week. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE CHLOROPHYLL BATTLE—Control of a big new 
industry is at stake in a court fight. The issue is: does 
anybody have a right to patent use of chlorophyll for 
medicinal use? Chlorophyll is just about the most im- 
portant chemical in the world. Without it, we'd starve. 
Chlorophyll is the stuff that enables plants to turn sun- 
shine into energy—and therefore to produce food for 
man and beast. Chlorophyll gives grass and leaves their 
green color. For a long time housewives have known 
how to use this green chemical to get rid of cooking 
odors. In 1945 a doctor discovered that it made people 
smell sweeter, too. Result: the Rystan Company was 
formed in 1948. It took over a patent issued in 1938 for 
use of chlorophyll for medicinal purposes. Rystan be- 
gan licensing companies that wanted to use chlorophyll. 
Already these companies have about 80 products on the 
market—toothpaste, mouth washes, cigarettes, chewing 
gum, and many others. Chlorophyll products are selling 
at the rate of $35,000,000 a year and expect to triple that 
figure soon. A Texas court upheld the Rystan patent last 
month. Since then, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and Amm-i- 
dent have started suits. They are asking a Federal court 
to declare that the Rystan patents are void. 


ENDQUOTE: Josef Zylka (Polish soldier who was a 
prisoner both of the Russians and the Nazi Germans 
during World War II), on landing in the U. S. as the last 
displaced person to come here (see page 9): “We have 
no longer to fear that the political policeman comes in 
the dead of night.” 





World 


1, 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS | 


Gangway for TV? 

The Federal Communications 
Commission has lifted its four-year- 
old ban on new TV stations. This 
opens the way for a 20-fold expan- 
sion of our nation’s TV network. 

The U. S. now has 108 TV stations. 
Their channels are all in the VHF 
(very high frequency) band of the air 
waves—from 24 to 216 megacycles. 

Back in 1948 the FCC declared, 
“The TV air waves are in a state of 
confusion. Some stations are inter- 
fering with each other's broadcasts. 
No more licenses will be issued until 
we prepare a master plan for the 
nation’s TV network.” 

Last week, FCC unveiled the mas- 
ter plan. It allows 2,053 new TV sta- 
tions to open in 1,291 communities. 
The new stations will be spaced so 
that, in time, nearly all Americans 
can receive TV programs in their 
homes. More than 3,000 applications 
have already been received. 

FCC also set aside about 11% per 
cent of the TV air waves for exclu- 
sive use by non-commercial educa- 
tional stations 

To carry out its plan, FCC now al- 
lows use of the UHF (ultra high fre- 
quency) band—from 470 to 890 mega- 
cycles. Present TV sets will need an 
adapter to receive UHF transmis- 
sions. These will cost an estimated 
$10 to $50 apiece. 


Bolivia Upside Down 


The Bolivian ship of state seems 
to be moving at the rate of two 
RPY’s (revolutions-per-year). 


Within the last eleven months 
there have been two revolts in that 
land-locked Latin American republic. 

In May, 1951, the Bolivian Army 
seized the government from the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party and set 
up a military regime. This month, 
the National Revolutionary party 
seized the government from the mili- 
tary clique and set up its own re- 
gime. The roles were exactly re- 
versed. 

In the presidential election of May 


N A WEEK OF HISTORY 


6, 1951, none of the candidates re- 
ceived a majority. However, the 
nominee of the National Revolution- 
ary party (known as “M. N. R.”), Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro, polled the larg- 
est vote. Thereupon, General Hugo 
Ballivian, backed by the Bolivian 
Army, seizéd control of the govern- 
ment and proclaimed himself presi- 
dent. He remained in office until he 
was unseated this month. 

The new revolution started at 
dawn on Wednesday, April 10, in La 
Paz, the two-mile-high capital of Bo- 
livia. After three days of street fight- 
ing, the rebels won control. Reports 
place the death toll between 1,000 
and 2,000. 
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On April 13, a new government 
was formed. It will be headed by 
Victor Paz Estenssoro. He was ex- 
pected to return from exile in Argen- 
tina last week. 

What’s Behind It: Bolivia (area: 
416,000 sq. mi.; population, 4,000,- 
000) has had a stormy political his- 
tory. Since its independence in 1825, 
it has had more than 60 revolutions, 
70 presidents, and 11 constitutions. 
No elected president has ever served 
out his term. 

Tin, which accounts for 70 per 
cent of Bolivian exports, is the back- 
bone of the nation’s economy. But 
the tin resources are concentrated in 
the hands of a few large companies. 
Most of the population is desperately 
poor. The illiteracy rate is the high- 
est in Latin America—over 80 per 
cent of the people can’t read or 
write. Less than five per cent of the 
population have a voice in the gov- 
ernment. 

Economic conditions have been 
critical in recent months. Partly this 
is due to the fact that U. S. imports 
of tin from Bolivia were halted be- 


Wide World photo 


HER EYES CLOSED: Mrs. Melba King, blind Eskimo stenographer of Seattle, Wash., 
is shown kneeling over the limp bedy of her guide dog, Gypsy, who was acci- 
dentally hit by a cor. Patrolman tries to expigin that dog will be taken te a 
veterinarian. But Gypsy, Mrs. King’s eyes since 1950, died soon after accident, 








cause of a price dispute between the 
two countries. 

Observers disagree about the na- 
ture of the victorious National Revo- 
lutionary party (M. N. R.). Some in- 
sist it is pro-fascist; others say it is 
Leftist and pro-Socialist. It probably 
includes elements from both ex- 
tremes. The U: S. Government has 
adopted a “wait-and-see” policy to- 
ward the new regime. 


Ike Quits NATO 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
coming home. He'll turn the leader- 
ship of North Atlantic defense forces 
over to someone else on June 1. 

The White House announced this 
last week. Eisenhower said he would 
not campaign actively for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination. 
But if the Republicans nominate 
him, Eisenhower said he would re- 
sign from the Army so he could make 
a vigorous campaign. 

Eisenhower is a General of the 
Army, a “five star” officer. These offi- 
cers draw $18,500 a year in pay. 
They cannot retire voluntarily from 
service and they can't be forced to 
retire. If they resign from the Army 
they lose their salary—which they get 
whether they're on duty or not. Un- 
der Army regulations, no officer— 
even one on inactive duty—may take 


part in political campaigns. Ike's un-~ 


willing to resign until nominated. 

Supporters of General Eisenhower 
} expect him to make three or four 
speeches between June 4 (when he'll 
dedicate an Eisenhower museum in 
his home town of Abilene, Kansas) 
and July 7 (when the Republican 
convention opens). In these speeches, 
Eisenhower may outline his philoso- 
phy of government and economics, 
his friends say, without making any 
traditional political addresses. On 
the other hand, Senator Taft (R., 
Ohio), who is running for the GOP 
nomination, wants Ike to start cam- 
paigning right away. 

Any one of the fourteen North At- 
lantic Treaty countries could be 
asked to supply a successor to Eisen- 
hower as commander of Western 
defenses. If the NATO council de- 
cides to have another American—as 
it probably will—it will ask President 
Truman to select him. Truman’s 
choice is likely to be between Gen- 
eral Matthew B. Ridgway, now Unit- 
ed Nations commander in Korea, 
and General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Eisenhower’s chief of staff in Europe. 


United Press photo 
NEW CHINA FOR WHITE HOUSE, being 
shown by Genevieve Zeren, a White 
House secretary, was first used at a 
luncheon for Queen Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard. The china has a green and gold 
border and bears the Presidential seal. 


Taft Leads Ike 


Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
tentatively moved ahead in the 
race for the Republican Presidential 
nomination—thanks to a big vote 
in the Illinois primary. 

Taft got 75 per cent of the Illinois 
Republican votes; Harold Stassen got 
13 per cent, General Eisenhower 12 
per cent. All Eisenhower votes hail 
to be written in, as his name wasn't 
on the printed ballot. In addition to 
the big vote in the popularity con- 
test, Taft got 49 of the 50 conven- 
tion delegates elected. 

In the New Jersey Presidential 
preference vote last week, General 
Eisenhower polled about 60 per cent 
of the vote. He won over Senator 
Taft by about 130,000 votes and re- 
ceived all but about half a dozen of 
the 38 New Jersey convention dele- 
gates. The others are for Taft except 
one delegate won by Stassen, who 
ran a poor third. Next primaries are: 
New York and Pennsylvania, April 
22; Massachusetts, April 29. 


President vs. Steel 


How much power has the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Can he 
take over any private business or 
property? 

That big issue is being furiously 
debated since President Truman 
seized the steel industry. By doing 
so, he got the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) to call off a strike of 
650,000 steel workers. In a radio ad- 


dress, the President took the steel 
companies to task for demanding 
price increases to offset proposed 
wage increases. He said steel profits 
were large enough to take care of 
the wage increases. 

But steel industry spokesmen ac- 
cused the President of an “evil deed” 
to discharge a “political debt to the 
CIO.” And Senator Taft (R., Ohio) 
charged that the President had 
“usurped authority which he does 
not have.” The President, said his 
opponents, had made misleading 
claims of huge steel profits. 

As the Constitutional debate went 
on, Government mediators tried to 
get the steel companies and the union 
together on a new wage scale, and 
on labor’s demand for a union shop, 
which the industry opposes. The 
Government can turn the steel mills 
back to their owners once these is- 
sues are settled. 

What’s Behind It: The Govern- 
ment has seized industria] plants or 
railroads on 53 occasions since the 
start of World War I, to prevent or 
end strikes. Congress has provided 
special laws for these seizures in 
wartime. There have been two ex- 
ceptions not covered by special law: 
the current seizure and one in June, 
1941, when the late President Roose- 
velt seized a strike-bound aviation 
plant. Congress later passed a law 
for it. 

Today there is no Congressional 
Act providing for seizure—except for 
seizure—except for the railroad in- 
dustry. The President says he relied 
on his Constitutional powers (pre- 
sumably as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces) to seize the steel 
plants. But although we are in a na- 
tional emergency (proclaimed in De- 
cember, 1950), we are not in a de- 
clared war. 

Moreover, the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution pro- 
tect people (and a Corporation is 
legally a person) against taking of 
private property without due process 
of law. 

Attempts by the steel industry to 
get a court order against the Presi- 
dent's seizure suffered a_ setback. 
Two Federal judges in Washington 
refused to grant court orders against 
the seizure. Said Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff: “It is very doubtful, to say 
the least, whether a Federal court 
would have the authority to issue an 
injunction against the President of 
the United States.” 
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Floods are scourging seven Mid- 
western states. “Big Mo” (Missouri 
River) is on its worst rampage in 
history. 

Already it has flooded dozens of 
river valley cities and 1,250,000 acres 
of rich farm land. “Big Mo” was still 
rising as we went to press. Residents 
of Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, 
la., were toiling night and day to 
raise dikes to hold back an expected 
31%-foot food crest roaring their 
way. 

Meanwhile, the Red River in North 
Dakota, and the Mississippi in Min- 
nesota are also overflowing their 
banks. Nearly 80,000 are homeless 
in the flood areas. Damage is in the 
millions of dollars. 

Such floods cannot be controlled 
without an elaborate system of dams 
on the upper tributaries of major 
rivers. National and state agencies 
have so far failed to agree on a pro- 
gram of flood control for the Mis- 
souri Valley. 


The last D.P.s have arrived in the 
U. S. A. under our nation’s Displaced 
Persons Program. They are a Polish 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Zylka, 
and their two small daughters, Ur- 
sula, 6, and Beate, 3. Their coming 
ends the Displaced Persons program 
under which 339,000 refugees have 
come to the U. S. since the end of 
World War II. In that time the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization has 
resettled more than a million Euro- 
pean refugees in 80 different new 
homelands, including the U. S. Ahout 
175,000 World War II refugees still 
remain in Europe—along with thou- 
sands more refugees from Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 
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wick THE © NEWS 
Identify each of the following: Alfred 
M. Gruenther, Josef Zylka, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Victor Paz Estenssoro, 
Robert A. Taft. 
Write T (True) or F (False) after each 
of these statements: 
The capital of Bolivia is Quito. 
Bolivia's major export is copper. 
. 80 per cent cannot read or write. 
. No elected president of Bolivia has 
served out his term. 
. The new president of Bolivia is Gen. 
Hugo Ballivian 
TV station licenses are granted by the 
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Korean Truce by May Day? 


While the truce negotiators at Pan- 
munjom were merely marking time 
last week, rosy reports were being 
circulated in Washington. Officials 
told the press that an armistice prob- 
ably would be agreed on by May 1. 

The reason for this optimism was 
not clear. There was no apparent in- 
dication of any “change of heart” on 
the part of the enemy. The Com- 
munist radio continued blasting its 
trumped-up charges of Allied “germ 
warfare.” The truce sessions them- 
selves during the past week reached 
a new record for brevity. On April 15 
the truce session lasted only 15 sec- 
onds! 

One explanation for the “truce-is- 
near” theory is that the Russians may 


decide to call off the fighting in 
Korea as part of their current “peace 
offensive.” Perhaps a “face-saving” 
device has been found to resolve the 
knotty issues that remain under dis- 
pute. 

To be sure, of the 63 paragraphs in 
the proposed Korean armistice agree- 
ment, only nine paragraphs still re- 
mained to be settled. That was the 
box score as of last week. 

But these remaining paragraphs 
include the three key controversial 
issues: (1) whether prisoners of war 
should be forced against their wishes 
to return to their homelands; (2) the 
right of the Communists to build air- 
fields during a truce; and (3) the in- 
clusion of Soviet Russia among the 
six “neutral” nations to police the 
armistice. ; 


Wide World photo 


LIVING FAIRY TALES: Hans Christian Andersen, the famous Danish fairy tale 


writer, was born 147 years ago. 


In Denmark many celebrations are being held. 


Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, U. S$. Ambassador, receives flowers from two Danish chil- 
dren dressed as Andersen characters, the shepherdess and the chimney-sweep. 











WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


LABELS 


bye ae our foreign aid pro- 
gram, Uncle Sam is lending a 
helping hand to nations all over the 
free world. We are sending tractors, 
seed, steel, wheat—all sorts of goods 
—to help nations produce more food 
and other goods for themselves. 

Until a few months ago this eco- 
nomic aid program was in charge of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. This agency’s work has been 
taken over by the Mutual Security 
Agency. Congress created MSA last 
year. 

We're telling the world what we're 
doing to help. The MSA law requires 
companies that supply goods paid for 
by MSA funds to place a special em- 
blem on the shipments. 

Goods that go to countries where 
the English language is understood 
carry a shield-shaped emblem with 
the words: “Strength for the Free 


World—from the United States~ of - 


America.” You see this sign on the 
fertilizer bag that was converted 
into a shirt for a Filipino boy (photo 
at right). 

For most European countries the 
emblem is the same. But the message 
is translated into the language of the 
nation: “Force et liberte”’—“strength 
and liberty” (France); “per rafforzare 


MSA Emblem for Formosa 


of the Mutual Security Agency 


il mondo libero”—“to strengthen the 
free world” (Italy); etc. 

The words on the emblem for the 
Indo-Chinese country of Laos (see 
below) are also a translation of the 
MSA slogan. 

But for some Asian countries en- 
tirely different have been 
created. Symbols are especially im- 
portant to Asians. Colors often have 
special meanings 


designs 


EMBLEM FOR BURMA 


To give the people of Burma a 
feeling of equality, MSA prepared 
an emblem (see below) pairing off 
the American eagle with the 
“chinthe”—a mythical beast which is 
the Burmese national symbol. The 
artist took pains not to make the 
eagle look too fierce. Otherwise, the 
Communists might point to the de- 
sign as “proof” that the U. S. intend- 
ed to dominate Burma through the 
aid program. 

The slogan on the Burmese em- 
blem says: “United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Burma—from 
one friend to another.” The circular 
form is, to Burmese, a symbol of 
friendship. The design of the Bur- 
mese flag (right side of design) is 
given equal place with a design sug- 





MSA Emblem for Burma 


Photo courtesy MSA 
Here's the English-language MSA em-- 
blem—on a fertilizer sack which a Fili- 
pino family turned into a boy’s shirt! 


gesting the U. S. fag (left side of 
design ). 

The central part of the emblem for 
Burma is colored gold. Burmese con- 
sider gold color as representing no- 
bility and goodness. 

On Formosa the language is Chi- 
nese. MSA couldn't find an exact 
translation of its slogan into Chinese. 
So only two characters were used 
(see below). The first character, 
“Mei,” stands for “American.” The 
other character, “Yuen,” suggests the 
idea of the helping hand. 





UNIT ON 


Our 
Northern 
Neighbors 


HAT does this picture tell 
you about Canadians? 
1. Canadians are people 
like us. 

Would you be able to tell which 
were the Canadians and which were 
the Americans, if the flags weren't 
there? 

Probably no two groups of people 
on earth are more alike than Ameri- 
cans and Canadians. Canadians look 
and dress and (except the French- 
Canadians) talk much like Ameri- 
cans. Canadians like U. S. movies, 
music, and magazines. (Many Ca- 
nadian schools subscribe to World 
Week and other Scholastic Maga- 
zines. ) 


2. Canadians our good 
friends. 

See those big smiles, those warm 
handclasps? Americans and Cana- 
dians struck up a deep and lasting 
international friendship a century 
ago. The longest unfortified bound- 
ary in the world separates the U. S. 
from Canada. Or perhaps we should 
say: it joins us with Canada, our 
“Siamese twin.” 

That border isn’t much of a bar- 
rier. You can cross it without a pass- 
port. (When they travel, more 
Americans and Canadians visit each 
other’s country than any other for- 
eign nation. ) 

Goods pour across the border in 
a two-way flood. Americans and 
Canadians are the world’s No. 1 trade 
partners. They buy and sell more 
from each other than from any other 
nation. (This magazine you're read- 
ing was printed on paper from 
Canada. ) ¢ 


are 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 


On U. N. Day last fall, Detroit (left) and Canadian high schoolers met on a 


bridge 


between Detroit and Windsor, Ont., to shake hands across the U. $.-Canadian border. 


We're partners in ‘peace-preserv- 
ing, too. The U. S. and Canada work 
together in the U. N., in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and in 
plans to defend the great North 
American Arctic—so close to Russia. 


3. Canadians are just as proud 
of their free, fast-growing nation 
as we are of ours. 

The Canadian students in the 
photo fly their flag as proudly as the 
Detroiters wave the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Canada is a vast land with vast 
resources. There are many Cana- 
dians Who boast: “The 20th century 
belongs to Canada.” They mean that 
their country is zooming toward the 
top rank among nations in prosperi- 
ty, economic power, and ° living 
standards. 

Turn to page 14 and you may be 
surprised at the giant economic 
progress being made by the gfant 
nation to the north of us. 

Who are the Canadians? Let them 
speak for themselves and they'll give 
us a picture of Canada’s history. 


THE ORIGINAL CANADIANS 


Prerre Daroe: “Bonjour, mes amis 
—oh, excuse me, I forgot that you 
may not understand my language, 
French. My people were the first 
Canadians. They came from France 
over 200 years ago. 

“In 1763 Britain defeated France 
in a war—I think you Americans call 
it the French and Indian War—and 
took possession of Canada. 

“But the French families stayed 


on. There were only about 60,000 
French-Canadians then. Today there 
are over four million. Most of us 
cling to our Brench language, to 
our Roman Catholic religion, to our 
own way of life, and to the farms 
where our ancestors first settled— 
here in the lower St. Lawrence Val- 
ley.” 


AMERICANS ALL 


Frep Jones: “So you're Ameri- 
cans? My people were, too. When 
your American Revolution broke 


out, my people wanted to remain © 


British, as they had always been. 
They moved from New England to 
New Brunswick. 

“About 40,000 other ‘loyalists’ fled 
to Canada during and after your 
Revolution. Many more Americans 
have moved to Canada since then. 
About 18 per cent of Canada’s peo- 
ple are of American descent.” 


BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 


ALEXANDER MacponaLp: “I'm 
named for John Alexander Macdon- 
ald. Many of us consider him the 
‘father of our country.’ He was from 
Scotland, like my family. Half the 
people of Canada are of British de- 
scent. They came here from Ireland 
and Scotland and England after 
Britain won control of Canada in 
1768. 

“Most of these newcomers settled 
in the upper St. Lawrence valley 
and in the ‘arrowhead’ of land be- 
tween Lake Huron and Lake On- 
tario. (Turn page) 
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“They were loyal to Britain. But, 
like other Canadians, they wanted to 
run their own government. In 1849 
the British gave Canada the right to 
control her own affairs. One of the 
first great Canadian leaders was 
John A. Macdonald. He persuaded 
the people of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to join with the St. Law- 
rence valley people to form a new 
nation—the Dominion of Canada 
That was in 1867.” 


FARTHEST WEST 


DonaLp BorpEeN: “Where is the 
mildest climate in Canada? It’s here 
where I live, on Vancouver Island, 
next door to the Pacific Ocean. My 
family came here from England over 
a century ago to run a trading post 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
That fur-trading company used to 
own and rule most of what is now 
Canada. In 1870 the company turned 
over most of its land to.the Domin- 
ion of Canada 

“At that time this Pacific coast re- 
gion was a separate British colony 
called British Columbia. In 1871 
British Columbia agreed to become 
part of Canada—on one condition 
We insisted on having a railroad 
built to connect us up with the rest 
of Canada.” 


PRAIRIE CANADA 

IvaAN STEFANICH: “See that fine 
wheat farm? This rich prairie land 
stretches off there as far as you can 
see. My grandfather was one of the 
pioneers. He came from the Ukraine 
about 50 years ago and bought this 
land here, west of Winnipeg 

“This prairie country is Canada’s 
‘melting pot’ of people from 
many nations. Land-hungry settlers 
swarmed in here by the thousands 
early in the 1900s. Many of them 
came from eastern Europe, like my 
family. Others were from the United 
States and Britain and fron: other 
parts of Canada. The railroad that 
was built across Canada to British 
Columbia helped open this country. 
It gave people a way to get them- 
selves in and a way to get our wheat 
out to market. 

“Since World War II a lot more 
immigrants—600,000 of them—have 
come to Canada, mostly from Eu- 
rope. Canada is beginning to fill up 
its empty spaces!” 

What are the Canadians doing 
with their giant of a country? Turn 
to page 14 





Federal Newsphotos 


CANADA’S GOVERNMENT 


HE picture above is a good start- 
ing point to talk about how Can- 
ada is governed. 

The man in uniform, seated on the 
huge throne, is Canada’s new gover- 
nor-general, Vincent Massey. He is 
shown as he read the “speech from 
the throne” to Canada’s parliament, 
in Ottawa, a few weeks ago. The 
speech told parliament what Can- 
ada’s government plans to dé 

Governor-General Massey is head 
of that government (in theory). He 
was appointed to the job by the late 
King George VI of Britain—who was 
also Canada’s king—before his death 
recently. The governor-general acts 
in behalf of the king (now the queen 
—Queen Elizabeth ) 

But the governor-general, and the 
queen herself, are really only sym- 
bols. They are living reminders that 
Canada is one of the free nations 
that voluntarily work together in the 
Commonwealth of Nations 

The real head of Canada’s govern- 
ment is the man with dark-rimmed 
glasses, seated at left. He is Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent. He and 
his cabinet wrote the speech Massey 
is reading. In fact, St. Laurent and 
his cabinet—not the king—really de- 
cided that Massey should be gover- 
nor-general. 

St. Laurent and his cabinet must 
be members of the House of Com- 


mons, which is elected by Canada’s 
people. The cabinet and prime min- 
ister must resign if Commons refuses 
to pass the laws asked for by the 
cabinet 

Parliament consists of the House 
of Commons and the Senate. The 
Senate is appointed by the governor- 
general. It has little power 

The point we want to make is this: 
Canada is a free and independent 
and democratic nation. Canada’s 
government took two steps recently 
to emphasize this fact: (1) Massey, 
a native-born Canadian, was picked 
as governor-general; previous gover- 
nor-generals were Britons. (2) The 
old term “Dominion of Canada’— 
which suggests that Canada is domi- 
nated by Britain—is being dropped; 
the nation is called simply “Canada.” 

The U. S. has 48 states. Canada 
has 10 provinces. The legislatures of 
Canadian provinces, like our state 
legislatures, control such matters as 
health, education, and property own- 
ership. Our state governments, how- 
ever, have somewhat wider powers 
than the provinces of Canada. 


UNIT ON 


CANADA 
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Giant at Work 


HE other day an Arab walked 
into a bank in North Africa. 

He handed the teller a pile of 
French “Change these into 
dollars,” he said. The teller handed 
him a pile of U. S. dollars. “No, not 
America dollars,” said the Arab, “I 
want Canada dollars!” 

What that Arab knew (do you 
know it?) is that Canada’s dollar is 
worth more than our U. S. dollar. 
Canada’s dollar is now selling for a 
little over 100 U. S. cents in interna- 
tional exchanges. That's a sign of the 
respect the world has for Canada’s 
flourishing economy. 


francs 


CANADA'S BIG “BOOM” 


Our northern neighbors are doing 
big things these days. The story of 
their “boom” began within your 
lifetime. 

Go back 13 years. World War II 
started in 1939—and touched off Can- 
ada’s boom. Canadians began pro- 
ducing fo. defense at a terrific rate. 
In 1945 the war ended. But Canada 
went right on expanding 

Since 1939 Canada has doubled 
its total production of goods, tripled 


) its industrial output, quadrupled its 


national income. Canada _ stands 
among the top seven countries in 


} output of agriculture, industry, min- 


ing, forestry, and fisheries. 

And Canada—the young giant— 
has plenty of growing-room left. 
Canada’s 3,845,000 square miles make 
it the third largest nation on earth. 
* Only the southern fringes of this 
vast land are anywhere near being 
filled. Canadians number only about 
14,000,000. But, since 1939, popula- 
tion has increased by a fourth. Can- 
ada’s 1951 census showed that Mont- 
real has become Canada’s first 
million-population city. This fall Can- 
ada’s first television station is expect- 
ed to open in Montreal. Another city, 
Toronto, is building a subway, the 
first in the nation 

Canada is a treasure-trove of nat- 
ural resources. Today Canadians are 
putting more of them to work than 
ever before. Here are some of the 
“big doings” in Canada right now. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 


Big doings in a big country 


From 1939 to 1952 Americans could get bargai 


Canadian Press 


by shopping in Canada. 





Our dollar was worth more than Canada’s. Today some Canadian stores 
will give only 98- worth of goods (Canadian prices) for a U. S. dollar. 
This Toronto druggist increased business by taking our dollar at even money. 


EMPIRE OF WATER POWER 


Blam! Soon dynamiters plan to 
blast through solid rock to build one 
of the biggest hydroelectric projects 
on earth. It will be located at Ke- 
mano Fiord on the Pacific Coast in 
British Columbia. 

There workers are flinging up a 
dam 310 feet high to back up the 
waters of the Nechako River and a 
dozen lakes that feed it. Eventually 
this water will dash down two ten- 
mile-long chutes—inside a mountain! 
These steep chutes will drop the 
water more than half a mile to a 
giant power house. There the “arti- 
ficial river” will spin generators. 

When built to full size, the project 
Is expected to turn out more power 
than any single generating plant 
ever built. 

What will Canada do-with all this 
electricity? Most of it will crackle 
over power lines 48 miles to the Pa- 
cific coast village of Kitimat. There 
crews are toiling 24 hours a day to 
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hammer together the world’s largest 
aluminum smelter. The mill will 
separate aluminum from its ore—a 
job that requires plenty of electricity. 
The ore will arrive at Kitimat by 
ship from South American mines 

The Kemano-Kitimat project is the 
biggest single industrial project Can- 
ada has éver attempted. It may take 
five years and more than half a bil- 
lion dollars to finish. In full stride, 
the project could turn out more than 
a billion tons of aluminum a year. 
That's nearly as much as all Canada 
produces right now. This aluminum 
will feed industry in both Canada 
and the U. S. 

Canada’s half-continent is laced 
with thousands of rivers and pock- 
marked with thousands of lakes. 
Canada possesses about a third of all 
the fresh water in the world. At many 
places where the water thunders 
over falls or foams through rapids, 
Canadians are building electric pow- 
er plants. So far, Canada has put to 
work only a quarter of the water 
power available in the nation. 


EMPIRE OF OIL 


The prairie provinces of Central 
Canada are famous for bumper crops 
(Continued on page 23) 








Nationa] Film Board 
FURS: Indian trapper trades catch at Hudson's Bay Co. post. 


National Fil Board 


FORESTS: Foaming streams hurry pulpwood logs to sawmill. 


Farms, Forests, Fish, Furs 


Four “old reliables’ of Canadian resources 


\ ANUFACTURING (mostly in Ontario and Que- 
4% bec) accounts for over half of Canada’s total 
production. Oil, ore, and power (see p. 14) are also 
major industries. 

But Canada’s “original” industries—the ones that the 
earliest settlers began to develop—are still thriving, too. 

Granddaddy of all Canadian industries is fishing. Eu- 
ropeans «began letting down their nets in Canadian 
waters almost five centuries ago. Today Canada ranks 
first among all nations in value of fish exports. 

Many of Canada’s pioneers were fur trappers and 
traders. Pelts from wild game are still a rich Cana- 
dian resource. Canada also has about 6,000 fur-farms. 


National Film Beard 


FARMING: Combines harvest 3,000-acre prairie wheat farm. 


Some St. Lawrence valley farms are 300 years old. 
But Canada’s chief crop, wheat, is a product of the 
newer prairie lands of the west. Canada sells more 
wheat abroad than any other nation. Next to manufac- 
turing, farming ranks first in Canada in value of product. 
A million people work on Canada’s farms. Livestock 
production is rising fast. Dairy and fruit farming are 
also of great importance. 3 

Another old-timer among Canadian industries is for- 
est products. Forests cover more than a third of Canada. 
Three of every five newspapers in the world are printed 
on paper made trom Canadian trees. Forest products 
are Canada’s most valuable export. 


British Combine 


FISH: Nove Scotia fishermen toss cod from dorv to schooner. 














The St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


HE St. Lawrence River is some- 

times called the “mother of 
Canada.” Pioneer colonists, fur 
traders, and explorers made their 
way into Canada along the St. Law- 
rence. 

Ocean ships can sail up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, a thousand 
miles from the ocean. Big ships could 
also sail all over the Great Lakes— 
except that they can’t get through a 
few “bottlenecks” where the water 
is too shallow 

For many years Canada and the 
U. S. have considered “remodeling” 
the St. Lawrence system to get rid 
of these bottlenecks. This plan is 
known as the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. 

The worst bottleneck is a 115-mile 
stretch between Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and Montreal, Canada. Here are 
three dangerous rapids. At present 
only small river boats can pass these 


ST. LAWRENCE-GREAT LAKES 
SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 
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rapids. They go through shallow 
canals and locks built by Canada half 
a century ago. 

In 1932 the U. S. and Canada 
signed a treaty to carry- out the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. The treaty 
failed to win the two- 
thirds majority in the U. S. Senate. 
The treaty was never submitted to 
Canada’s Parliament 

In 1941 the two governments tried 
a different approach. They signed an 
agreement to build the Seaway. 
(Agreements, unlike treaties, must 
be approved by a majority vote of 
both houses of Congress. ) 

The Seaway agreement is still be- 
fore Congress. In January President 
Truman appealed to Congress to ap- 
prove the Seaway agreement im- 
mediately. If Congress doesn’t do so, 
the President said, he'll support Can- 
ada’s plan to “go it alone.” 

Canada’s Parliament has set up a 


necessary 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority with 
power to build and operate a Sea- 
way, either with or without the U. S. 

In addition to the Seaway, the 
1941 agreement calls for building 
dams in the St. Lawrence “bottle- 
neck” region to harness the river tor 
water power. Canada says she 
doesn’t intend to build the Seaway 
without building this power project, 
too. Canada’s province of Ontario 
and New York State already have 
made an agreement to build this 
project. The St. Lawrence River 
forms the boundary between them at 
the site of the project. But the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of the U. S. 
Government has refused to give New 
York permission to go ahead. 

The FPC must approve any U. S. 
participation in the power project. 
Both the Seaway and the power proj- 
ect must also have the approval of 
the International Joint Commission. 
The Commission was set up years 
ago by the U. S. and Canada to de- 
cide how the waters of rivers and 
lakes at the boundary can be used. 
Each government appoints three of 
the six members on the Joint Com- 
mission. Last week President Tru- 
man and Canadian officials agreed 
to ask the Commission to approve 
Canada’s plan to build a Seaway 
entirely inside Canadian territory. 
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A pro-con discussion 


Should we help Canada 
build the Seaway? 


YES! 


1. The U. S. needs the Seaway. 


Cargo ships carry bulky goods at 
less cost than any other form of 
transportation. Through the Seaway, 
great ocean-going freighters could 
haul the world’s goods to the heart 
of America. Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, and other Great Lakes 
cities—some of them over 2,500 miles 
from the sea—would become sea- 
ports. Ocean trade would bring new 
industries and greater prosperity to 
the Lakes region. 

Our steel industry needs new iron 
ore supplies. One of the biggest new 
sources is the Ungava deposit in 
Labrador (see page 23). The best and 
cheapest way to get it to U. S. steel 
mills would be by big ore boats. 
You’d need the Seaway for that. 

Ships traveling this inland route 
would be safe from submarines in 
case of war. In wartime, too, the Sea- 
way would provide sheltered ship- 
building and repair bases far inland. 

The Seaway would be deep 
enough for most ships to carry a 
profitable. load, even if not a full 
load. 

The water-power development 
project would provide a new and 
badly-needed supply of electricity. 


2. The Seaway’s not such a big 
job, if we share it with Canada. 


Nature did nine tenths of the work. 
Improvement projects already car- 
ried out have wiped out some bottle- 
necks. What’s left would cost, ac- 
cording to 1950 estimates, $818,000,- 
000. (This includes the power 
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project.) Canada would pay about a 
third. The project would eventually 
pay back its cost through tolls col- 
lected from ships using the Seaway. 


3. Why let Canada control the 
Seaway and get the income from 
it? 

Most of the traffic on the Seaway 
will be going to American ports. But 
if Canada builds the Seaway alone, 
she'll collect all the tolls. She might 
even order U. S. ships to pay higher 
tolls than Canadian ships. Canada’s 
going to build the Seaway anyway. 
Wouldn't the U. S. be better off to 
have a voice in building and run- 
ning the project, to make sure it 
meets our needs? Let's be Canada’s 
partner—not just Canada’s customer, 


NO! 
1. We don’t need the Seaway. 


“This is not the time to spend a 
billion dollars on something that will 
be frozen over five months of the 
year and will be built on foreign 
soil.” That's what U. S. Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas says about the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Suppose the Seaway does bring 
more business to Great Lakes ports. 
It would mostly be traffic taken away 
from our great established seaports— 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and others#The railroads, which pay 
so much of our taxes, would lose 
some of their most profitable traffic. 

The Seaway wouldn't be deep 
enough. According to some experts, 
95 per cent of U. S. ocean vessels, 
when fully loaded, couldn't get 
through the 27-foot-deep channel. 
But 41 per cent of foreign-owned 
ships could get through—and take 
away business from our own mer- 
chant marine. 

As for the water-power project, it 
would only provide a “drop in the 


bucket” of our electric power needs. 
We could get more electricity by 
adding new powerhouses to our hy- 
droelectric plants at Niagara Falls. 


2. The Seaway would be too 
expensive. 

The U. S. will have to pay over 
two thirds of the bill. And the bill 
may run a lot higher than the 1950 
estimate of almost a billion dollars. 
Costs have gone up since then. And 
the billion-dollar cost estimate 
doesn't include the work of deepen- 
ing harbors of Great Lakes ports to 
handle ocean shipping. . 

How much traffic will use the Sea- 
way? There may not be enough ship 
tolls to pay for the project. 

Building the Seaway would take 
huge amounts of materials as well as 
thousands of workers. Can we spare 
them from our defense effort? 


3. Let Canada build the Sea- 
way—and if there are any bene- 
fits we'll get them. 


Let Canada bear the risk if the 
project fails. If it’s a success, the U. S. 
will get the benefits. Canada has to 
let our ships use the Seaway under 
the same rules as those for her own 
ships. This is required by a U. S.- 
Canada treaty made years ago. 


Willard Combes in Cleveland Prese 
“Get ‘Em Together” 
PRO: Cleveland, O., favors the Sea- 
way as a means of getting Labrador 
iron ore to Cleveland steel mills. 
CON: Atlantic seaports fear loss of 
business if the Seaway project is built. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


° * 
Sent 


Teen Town 


“§ EFT-OUTS-—that’s what we are!” grumbled teen- 

[ agers in Augusta, Ga., two years ago. “The younger 

kids have playgrounds. The adults have their so- 

cial clubs. But we ‘in-betweeners’ have no place to call 
our own.” 

Today, Augusta teen-agers have the “place” they 
wanted. It’s a new youth center called Teen Town 
Their dream came true through their own hard work— 
and the help of the Junior Women’s Club of Augusta 

The club is a group of about 150 young women of 
Augusta. It’s one of the 3,000 women’s clubs in the U. S. 
that belong to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Early last year the Federation announced a “Build 
Freedom with Youth” contest. Member clubs take part 
by carrying out projects that help youth become better 
citizens. Awards go to clubs doing the best jobs. 

“We'll enter the contest,” decided the Augusta club- 
women. They talked over the problems youth faced in 
their town. Everyone agreed on what was needed most 
—a teen-age youth center. 

“Let the teen-agers ruh it,” someone suggested. “Set 


Photo by Robert Wi!! 
AUGUSTA teen-agers (20 at a time!) paint a Teen Town wali. 


it up like a community, where teen-agers can learn to 
work and play together and. govern themselves. Why, 
you could even call it Teen Town!” 

Club members phoned all the teen-agers they knew 
and explained the Teen Town idea. “Just what we 
want!” said the teen-agers. “We'll help!” 

But where to put Teen Town? That was Problem 
Number One. 

The clubwomen scoured Augusta. At last they found 
an ideal location—a big empty building that was once 
a city filter plant. Behind it was a vacant lot suitable for 
a baseball diamond. Across the street was a park, with 
tennis courts nearby. 

\ club delegation asked the city council for the loan 
of the building. Some councilmen were unwilling. 
“Other people want the use of the filter building, too,” 
they said. “The Marine Reservists want to turn it into 
an armory. Several business firms want to use it as a 
factory.” 

The clubwomen were undaunted. They went to the 
mayor. He pledged his support of Teen Town. They 
went to the editors of the town newspapers. The editors 
liked the club’s plan, too. They published editorials in 
Teen Town's favor. 

After two months of hard campaigning, the club won 
the city council's “O. K.” for the loan of the building. 

Then came Problem Number Two: how to transform 
the empty building into a youth center? 


TEEN-AGERS IN ACTION 

Now it was the teen-agers’ turn. They got the mayor 
to proclaim several Teen Town Treasure Hunt days. 
On those days, they toured Augusta in a truck, clanging 
bells, waving “Teen Town” banners, and collecting 
loads of donated material. Citizens gave paint, lumber, 
building materials, furniture, sports equipment—even a 
juke box. Many contributed money, too. 

During the summer the teen-agers cleaned up the old 
filter plant and repainted it. Clubwomen helped. Other 
townspeople strung electric wiring, put in plumbing, 
did dozens of odd jobs—and refused any pay. 

Last September, Teen Town opened. It has a ball- 
room for dances, lounge, snack bar, craft and game 
rooms, library, and a patio with outside fireplace. 

Today, Teen Town has 1,200 members. All-are resi- 
dents of Augusta, aged 14 to 18. The members run Teen 
Town with their own government, headed by an elected 
mayor and council. They pay Teen Town's expenses 
through dues ($2.00 a member per year) and profits 
from the snack bar and from their own shows and con- 
certs. The clubwomen act as advisers. 


* TEEN TOWN AIDS HOME TOWN 

Teen Towners are doing their share for the commu- 
nity which did so much for them. Last year they col- 
lected $1,600 for the “Mothers’ March on Polio” cam- 
paign. The Teen Town Glee Club sings for the sick at 
local hospitals. At Christmas time, members “threw a 
party” for Negro orphans in Augusta. 

For its Teen Town project, the Augusta Women’s 
Club won first prize among Georgia’s entries in the 
“Build Freedom with Youth” contest. Next month the 
contest’s national winner will be chosen from among 
the state winners. 


Vocabulary column on page 29. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Canada and the Seaway 


1. CONFUSED TRAVELER 

The American tourist who kept this imaginary diary 
certainly didn’t “know his way around” in Canada. 
Can you find his 10 errors of fact? Underline the 
mistakes. 

“A heavily armed Canadian patrol halted our car 
at the Quebec-U. S. border. The Canadians required 
us to show our passports and then allowed us to go on. 
In Quebec we found road signs in both French and 
English. We exchanged our U. S. money for francs, the 
money used in Quebec. Later we took a boat trip 
down the St. Lawrence River to.the Pacific Ocean. 
We also visited the prairie provinces of Alberta and 
New Brunswick and the maritime provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Yukon. The Canadian Rockies in Saskatche- 
wan not only have splendid scenery but are more 
thickly populated than any other part of Canada. 
We decided to make our last stop in Ontario, Canada’s 
westernmost province, although some of our party 
wanted to go on to Alaska, which is northeast of 
Saskatchewan.” 


ll. COMPLETE THE MAP 


Show that you aren't a “confused traveler” in Canada 
by carrying out the following instructions: 

1. Draw heavy lines to show the border between 
the U. S. and Canada and between Alaska and Canada. 

2. Label the Mackenzie and Fraser Rivers. 

3. Outline the Great Lakes at their proper location 
on the map. 

4. With your pencil, shade those parts of Canada 
which have the largest population. 

5. Write, on the line which follows, the name of the 
body of water marked by the number “1.” 





6. Outline with a dotted line the approximate region 
of the Canadian prairie. 

7. Mark with a large dot the location of Canada’s 
capital and of Canada’s largest city. Name them. 

8. Put an X mark on the Labrador iron site. 





ill, GOOD NEIGHBORS 


In the blank space, write the letter C if the statement 
applies only to Canada, A if it applies only to the 
U. S., B if it applies to both. 

—1. It is an independent nation. 

2. Its political divisions are called provinces. 

__3. The head of the government is the President. 

— 4. The laws are made by the elected representatives 
of the people. 

__5. It belongs to the Commonwealth of Nations. 


IV. COUNTRY WITH A FUTURE 


Write T or F in the blank space if the statement is 
true or false. Write O if it is an opinion. 
—_1. Canada is one of the best customers of the U. S. 
in foreign trade. 
2. Canada will become one of the most powerful 
nations on earth. 
3. Canada has plenty of room for her growing popu- 
lation. 
. Canada is larger than the United States in area. 
. Canada’s population would grow much faster if 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and other transportation 
improvements were built. 


V. THE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Write the letter P if you would expect to hear the 
argument from someone who favors building the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Write the letter C if you would ex- 
pect to hear the argument from an opponent of the 
Seaway. 

__1. “Opening a way for ocean vessels to travel directly 
to the industrial heart of America will increase 
U. S. business and prosperity.” 

2. “There'll be so few ships using a St. Lawrence 
Seaway that tolls collected won't pay the cost 
of ‘the project.” 

3. “We need the electric power that will be de- 
veloped as part of the Seaway project.” 

. “Ports along the U. S. east coast will lose a lot of 
business if a Seaway is built. 

5. “Building a Seaway would make it possible for 
U. S. steel mills in the Great Lakes region to use 
iron ore from Labrador.” 


Vi. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 

Do you think that building a St. Lawrence Seaway 
would be a benefit or a disadvantage to: 

1. Your own community eee 

2. The United States as a whole —— 

(Give reasons on separate sheet of paper.) 

If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, the 
following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
1, I, IV, V. Total, 100. 
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An Important Message from 
PAMELA BELL 


Now You Can Get TAB Books 


For Vacation Reading Too 


—At Same Money-Saving Prices! 


Good news tor book fans! Here's a special 
new plan which lets you enjoy the benefits 
of TAB Club membership all during vaca- 
tion. Regular TAB prices prevail—one book 
free for every four you buy, and you can 
profit by these unusual savings even if you 
are not a TAB Club member! So look over 
the splendid titles below, get out your pen- 


aad AND ROMANCE 

- BLACK IVORY, Norman Collins 
Fortune-seeking in Africa 

. FIRE, George R. Stewart 
Story of a raging forest fire 

. THE RENEGADE, L. L. Foreman 
White boy raised by Indians 

. NIGHT FLIGHT, St. Exupery 
Story of airline pioneering 
COVERED WAGON, Emerson Hough 
Pioneering along Oregon Trail 

. VEIN OF IRON, Ellen Glasgow 
Thoughtful novel of Southern life 
HIGH TENSION, Haines 
Danger-loving power linesmen 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 
8. PERFECT HOSTESS, Daly 
Party suggestions for all occasions 
. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND 
Gay, C. O. Skinner and E. Kimbrough 
Two girls on European tour 
. PRECIOUS BANE, Webb 
Strange novel of English country folk 
CONSUMER’S GUIDE TO BETTER 
BUYING, Margolius 
Best values for your money 
. INVITATION TO WALTZ, Lehmann 
Gay story of 2 teen-age sisters 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

(To help you be popular) 

13. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 
Answers to teen-ager’s questions 

14. HI THERE HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head 
“Musts” in dating, clothes, friends. 

15. HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLU- 
ENCE PEOPLE, Carnegie 
Advice on how to be popular 


FUN, NONSENSE AND HUMOR 
16. MR. PEABODY’S MERMAID. 
G. and C. Jones 
Proper Bostonian fishes, lands mermaid 
17. CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR’S COURT, Mark Twain 
Great humorist pokes fun at Knighthood 
. GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS HUMOR, 
Mac Davis 
Chuckles from sports world 
. ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, Papashvily 
Humorous story of becoming American 
CARRY ON JEEVES, Wodehouse 
Hilarious adventures of English butler 


DETECTIVE & MYSTERY STORIES 
21. CHINESE ORANGE MYSTERY, Queen 
Nameless corpse changes many lives. 


cil, and make out your order. Order as soon 
as possible to make sure you get your books 
before school closes (see delivery notice 
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22. THREE HOSTAGES, Bucha 
High adventure, mystery in Scotland 

23. BENSON MURDER CASE, S.S. Van Dine 
Ace detective solves case 

24. GREEK COFFIN MYSTERY, Queen 
Mystery of the missing will 

25. BISHOP MURDER CASE, 8. 8. Van Dine 
Story of ghastly crime 

26. ENTER THE SAINT, Charteris 
The Robin Hood of modern crime 

27. THE UNSUSPECTED, Armstrong 
Incredible masquerade revealed 

28. POCKET BOOK OF GHOST STORIES 
13 spine-tingling stories 

29. COLOUR SCHEME, Ngaio Marsh 
Murder. espionage, suspense 


EVER-POPULAR CLASSICS 
30. DAVID HARUM, Wescott 

Shrewd horse-trader plays match-maker 
31. ANNA KARENINA, Tolstoy 

Dynamic story of Wve and tragic ro- 


mance 

32. MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 
Adventurous tale of whaling ship days 

33. THE SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne 
Classic of Puritan injustice 

34. HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Hawthorne 
Hereditary curse upon a household 

35. RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
Stephen Crane 
Young Civil War 
fear. 

36. SILAS MARNER, Eliot 
Novel of a man unjustly accused 

37. WIND, SAND, AND STARS, St. Exupery 
Adventure in mapping airlines 

38. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 
Boyhood on the mighty river 

39. RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Hardy 
From Paris to moors of England 

40. CABBAGES & KINGS, O. Henry 
Yarns of Central American towns 


soldier faces, conquers 





ORDERING INFORMATION 


WAPORTANT! Because schools in many 
ports of the country close early, books 
on this Summer Reading Plan Offer 
will be sent to your home, instead of 
te your school. In ordering your books, 
fill ovt the coupon at the right and mail 
direct to Teen Age Book Club. Be sure 
to write your HOME ADDRESS on the 
coupon. 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


TAB SUMMER READING PLAN 


Encircle below the numbers of the 
books you went, and send this cou- 
pon, with fr » to 
Teen Age Book Club, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Be sure 
to write your HOME ADDRESS below. 
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A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 





Getting 


Into 
Print 


Job opportunities in the field 
of printing—a visit to the 


McCall Corp. printing plant... 


RINTING has come a long way 

since the 15th century, when 
Gutenberg is reputed to have been 
the first printer in the Western world. 
Today printing is big business, and 
a challenging career field for young 
people to consider 

The printing plant of the McCall 
Corporation, in Dayton, Ohio, is one 
of the largest in the world. There 
than 1,000,000 weekly 
copies of World Week and other 
Scholastic Magazines are printed, as 
well as McCall’s own magazines 
McCall's, Redbook, Bluebook, etc.) 
and other nationally known maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Joe Sauer, contract publishing 
manager of McCall, was our host 
during a recent visit to the McCall 
plant. Joe is in charge of printing the 
magazines that McCall does not 
own, such as World Week, News- 
week, Mademoiselle, Outdoor Life, 
Popular Science, and about 15 others. 
The publisher of each of these maga- 
zines contract with McCall 
to do the printing. 

Joe Sauer is a career man who 
started at the bottom in the printing 
business when he graduated from 
Washington Court House (Ohio) 
High School, near Dayton. His first 
job was in the composing room 
(where the type is set) of the Wash- 
ington Herald Daily, a newspaper 


the more 


has a 


Joe Saver and press helper Pau! Callihan examine a copy of World Week. 


that is published in his home town. 

In 1930, Joe came to McCall as a 
press helper. It was his responsibility 
to see that the printing press to 
which he was assigned always had a 
supply of paper and that it was 
“feeding” into the press properly. 
From 1934 to 1942,,Jo0e was a press- 
man. In this job, he learned how to 
get a press ready to print and keep 
it running until the job was done 
In 1942, he was promoted to assist- 
ant foreman of the press room (the 
room—nearly two acres in size— 
where al] the printing presses are 
located). Then Joe, whose hobby 
was photography, became an Army 
photographer for three years in the 
Far East. 

After the war, Joe returned to 
McCall and became a press foreman 
In 1949 he was promoted to his pres- 
ent position of, contract publishing 
manager 


World Week Goes to Press 


Joe is one of the members of the 
big McCall team that handles the 
printing of millions of copies of 
magazines every week. To describe 
the smooth working of this team, 
let’s watch World Week go to press. 
Thursday of each week is press day 
for World Week at the McCall plant. 
The final page of news—“Quick Look 
at the News’—has been received 


over the teletype receiving machine 
in Joe Sauer’s office. The machine, 
which looks like a typewriter, types 
out the news articles exactly as they 
are sent on the transmitting (send- 
ing) machine in World Week's office 
in New York. 

Joe’s assistant, Dick Dempsey, 
tears off the sheets of paper contain- 
ing the teletyped news articles. He 
checks every word to make sure the 
nachine did not maké a mistake. 
Then he takes these sheets of paper 
(called “copy”) to the composing 
room on the second floor of the Mc- 
Call plant. There the “copy” is set 
in type on linotype machines and 
the lines of type are arranged in a 
metal frame the exact size of the 
page. 

A roller presses a soft papier- 
mache sheet against the type. This 
makes an impression of the entire 
page. The papier-mache sheet, called 
a “mat,” is bent into a half-cylinder 
in shape. Hot metal is poured on the 
mat to make a solid metal plate. This 
plate, curved in the same shape as 
the mat. fits on the rotary press that 
prints the magazine. 

We watched copies of World 
Week coming off the big rotary 
press. Running like clockwork, but 
making a roaring noise, the press 
was turning out 20,000 copies an 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ask 44 fad 


ies oer Q. What kind 
4 i —., of personality 
; should a boy have 

in order to get 

along with girls? 


A. Both boys 
and girls like the 
person who has a 
“good _personali- 

Gay Head ty.” But what is 
“personality” and what is a “good 
personality”? 

Everyone has personality. “Person- 
ality” has come to mean everything 
you think, feel, do, or say—and every- 
thing you've thought, felt, done, or 
said in the past, too. Your personality 
is different from that of your brother 
or your best friend because the 
things that have happened to you, 
the friends you've made, and the 
qualities you were born with are un- 
like those of anyone else 

What is a “good personality”? 
Think of a person who has one. Isn’t 
he just more likable than many other 
people you know? Do you know 
why? Would you like to know why? 
Then read on, but don’t expect to be 
given “six simple steps to popularity.” 


Developing “likable” qualities is a 
long-term job that requires effort and 
patience, combined with a sincere 
interest in all people—not just a cer- 
tain few. 

Friendliness: Smile and say “Hi” a 
few times before you try a conversa- 
tion—especially with girls. Give the 
girl (or boy) your ful] ‘attention in 
conversation. Ask her a few ques- 
tions about herself and the things 
she’s interested in—and listen to her 
answers. Once you're acquainted, 
don’t “rush” the friendship. Smile 
often and make many friendly ges- 
tures (lend a book or suggest a soda 
before you ask a girl for a date. Give 
her a chance to know you 

Kindness: Accept people as they 
are, with both their good qualities 
and bad. Broadcast the good things 
about your friends. Swallow your 
critical comments. Never embarrass 
a girl (or anyone) by rude personal 
remarks. Contribute to the good 
times of others by being good-na- 
tured even when plans don’t work 
out. 

Tact: Learn from your mistakes. 
If you find that a girl (or anyone) is 
touchy about a certain subject, avoid 
it. Don’t make remarks that you 
yourself wouldn't like to have made 
to you or about you. If it’s necessary 
to criticize someone, try to say some- 
thing good about him first. 

Thoughtfulnege: Do little things to 
please and help your friends, family, 


and girl friends—without their ask- 
ing. Notice the things other people 
do for you that make you like them. 
Offer to help and, in general, to do 
what will please the other person. 

Humor: Become “humor-hep” by 
studying cartoons and jokes; then try 
to describe things that happen to you 
or your friends in a humorous way. 
Study someone with a good sense of 
humor, and try to develop the same 
sort of outlook that he has. But don't 
confuse ridicule with humor. Friend- 
ly teasing is often all right, but “go 
easy” on such teasing until you know 
people well, and they're certain that 
vou like them. 

Cheerfulness: Even when it takes 
grim determination to be cheerful, 
keep your complaints and “grouchi- 
ness” to yourself. Search for ways to 
contribute to the fun of any situation 
you find yourself in. Sing, whistle, 
and walk on the sunny side of the 
street! 

Finally, here’s a good rule to keep 
in mind always: Do something nice 
for someone every day—say some- 
thing nice about someone every day. 


Do you have any questions that 
you would like to submit to Gay 
Head? Do you have suggestions 
for problems to be considered in 
“How Would You Solve It”? If 
you do, let us hear from you. Ad- 
dress your letter or postal card to: 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Vandal Scandal 


“Aha!” exclaimed Stanley. “Exactly 
what I've been looking for!” He had 
just located an article on “Universal 
Military Training” in the latest issue 
of the Statesman. 

Stan had started to copy some 
quotations for his theme on U.M.T. 
when the warning bell rang. “Ten 
minutes until the end of the period,” 
he thought. “I don’t have time to get 
all the information I need, and it’s so 
much trouble coming back to the 
library again. Well—aren’t they al- 
ways telling us to make more use of 
the library? This time, I will! Any- 
way, I’m the only one in the class 


writing about this subject.” And he 
ripped out the entire article and 
slipped it into his notebook. 


1. If you had seen Stanley tear out 
the article in the Statesman, what 
would you have done? Would you 
have looked the other way because 
it wasn’t “your business”? Would 
you have spoken to Stanley? Would 
you have reported the incident to 
the librarian? Have you yourself ever 
mishandled school books or maga- 
zines by tearing out pages, writing 
in them, bending the bindings? What 
are some of the reasons why such 
vandalism hurts the guilty student 
and other students, too? Because the 
more money spent on replacing dam- 
aged materials, the less money there 
is available for new books and equip- 
ment? Because if everyone were de- 
structive, the library (or gym, cafe- 
teria, lockers, gtc.) would be of no 


value to anyone, including the stu- 
dents responsible for the situation? 

2. Have you ever seen students 
misusing school property in your 
school? What do you think would be 
the best way to stop such misuse? 
Penalties and fines? Student and fac- 
ulty policemen? Editorials in the 
school newspaper pointing out the 
facts (cost in dollars and a reminder 
that the money comes from your 
father’s pocket in the form of taxes )? 
Individual pledges from the students 
to protect their school property? 
Would you make such a pledge—and 
keep it? 

3. Is vandalism a problem in your 
community? Is your community, for 
instance, troubled by window-break- 
ers or people who deface public 
signboards? What do you think is 
the reason for such vandalism? A 
mistaken sense of humor? A selfish 
disregard of the rights of all the 
people who use public property? 





Giant at Work 


Continued from page 14) 


of grain. Canada’s annual wheat 
crop is big enough to provide bread 
to 92,000,000 people for a year. 

Now the prairies have a new 
source of riches. In 1947, at Leduc in 
Alberta province, drillers struck a 
eusher of oil. The rush was on! Dis- 
covery after discovery followed—not 
only in Alberta, but in neighboring 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan as well. 
Central Canada is one of the biggest 
oil-producing regions developed 
since World War II 

Soon Canada may be supplying all 
of her own oil needs and sending oil 
to the U.S. too. A pipeline, built about 
a year ago, carries oil to the Great 
Lakes (see map, p. 13). The oil is 
then shipped by lake boats. Another 
pipeline is now being laid from Al- 
berta westward over the rugged 
Rocky Mountains to Canada’s Pa- 
cific coast. 

Canada has plenty of natural gas, 
too. A newly built pipeline carries 
Canadian gas from Alberta into 
Montana. 

Canadians are already talking of 
building the longest natural gas pipe- 
line on earth. It would run 2,240 
miles from Alberta to Montreal. 


EMPIRE OF ORE 


Canada leads the world in output 
of nickel, radium, platinum, and as- 
bestos. She ranks second in the pro- 
duction of gold and zinc, third in 
silver, copper, and lead. Her moun- 
tains and the “Canadian shield”—the 
rocky wilderness that stretches from 
the western prairie across northern 
Canada—are full of mineral deposits. 
Here are some of the new-found 
“colonies” in Canada’s “empire of 
ore.” 

A “uranium city” is rising at Ace 
Lake in Saskatchewan. Deposits of 
uranium here are said to be the larg- 
est in the Americas. Canada is dig- 
ging a big uranium mine, and 
erecting what may be the world’s 
largest refinery for uranium ore. The 
job is expected to be finished next 
year. 

Canada has another uranium mine 
at Great Bear Lake in the Northwest 
Territories. That mine is the only 
present source of high-grade ura- 
nium ore in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Uranium is the raw material 
of atomic power. 

Last fall Canada began work on 


its third and largest atomic energy 
factory. There scientists will try to 
harness the atom to produce electric 
power for industry. 

Another big find is the world’s 
largest deposit of titanium ore. It’s 
buried in southern Quebec near the | 
St. Lawrence River. Recently Can- 
ada put up the world’s largest tita-| 
nium plant near Montreal. 

Titanium is an _ exciting new) 
“metal of the future.” It's as tough as | 
steel and nearly as light as alumi- | 
num. Titanium is used in making | 
turbine blades, guided missiles, and | 
jet planes. | 

A big drawback to use of this! 
“wonder metal” is the difficulty of | 
separating it from its ore. That makes 
the price high—up to $7.50 per 
pound. Scientists are seeking a new 
separating process that can turn out | 
dollar-a-pound titanium. Discover | 
such a process and you may earn a 
fortune! 

Then there is the “iron mine at the | 
bottom of the lake.” This is Steep | 
Rock Lake near the west end of Lake 
Superior. Beneath Steep Rock Lake 
lies one of the continent's richest de- | 
posits of iron ore. Workers are now 
draining the lake bed and dredging | 
70,000,000 tons of muck off the top| 
of the deposit. 

One mine is already in operation. 
Another is under way. By 1956 Ca- | 
nadians hope to be gouging 9.000,- | 
000 tons of iron ore a year from be- 
neath the lake bed. 

Another newly discovered lode of | 
iron ore is in the Ungava region, 
astride the Quebec-Labrador bound- 
ary. Drills have gone down 350 feet 
without touching the bottom of this 
ore body. Ungava is deep in a track- | 
less wilderness. Right now workers 
are spiking down the tracks of a rail- 
road to the iron ore deposit (see map, 
p. 13). This winter the rail layers | 
toiled in temperatures that fell to| 
40 below zero! 

The new railroad will run from| 
Seven Islands, a fishing village on! 
the St. Lawrence shore, northward | 
360 miles to Ungava. Ore is expected | 
to start rolling over the railway in| 
1954. At Seven Islands it will be 
loaded into ore boats for shipment 
by water to U. S. and Canadian steel 
plants. 

The Ungava iron development has 
stirred new interest in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project (see pp. 16-17). 
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Unusvol words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 
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COURT KING—On hard courts, players 
say this shoe is tops. 

The new Keds flexible arch sole has 
wavy high-traction grooves, and 
under the arch are slotted ribs— 
all for extreme flexibility and swift, 
sure footing. Heavy toe-caps. 

Arch Cushions and Cushi 
Insoles absorb punishment. 

Ventilating eyelets air-cool the 
full-breathing, washable uppers. 

Men's and women's sizes. 
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FLEXIBLE 
ARCH 


The Shoes of Chompions They Wash 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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A classmate pointed out the fact 
Weary, dreary ... never dated That energy-food was what she lacked. 
Jane just sat and-végetated. 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT’s the thing 
That soon gave Jane that needed zing! Now pursued... 
A “sparkle” girl, 
Jane is having 


ER Quite a whirl! 
THE BREAKFAST FULL OF POW . 
FROM NIAGARA FALLS! 


ight with NABISCO 
d a Hearty, —— 
: sess lo 

e, crunchily delicious— ¥ 
“A” ‘as an energy food. Get it fod 
your grocer’s—NABISCO SHREDD! 


WHEAT! 


Start the da: 
SHREDDED WHEA’ 








+ 
BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat 
in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit 
Company, Niegora Falls, New York, Dept. $-452. 





Wi Tops. don't miss. iiMGood. 
“Fair Save your money. 


MiMMANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
(Paramount. Produced by William 
Perlberg. Directed by George 
Seaton.) 


Producer William Perlberg and Di- 
rector George Seaton bring off another 
of their successful collaborations with 
this warm-hearted story of the amusing 
adventures of a.group of Balkan immi- 
grants. Anything Can Happen is based 
on George and Helen Papashvily’s en- 
dearing book about George’s first ex- 
periences in the United States. As in 
the book, the humor and force of the 
story come mainly from the irrepressible 
spirit of the hero. 

Giorgi Papashvily came to the United 
States from Georgia, a small Balkan 
province on the western border of Rus- 
sia. Giorgi and his friends combine a 
fierce loyalty to the customs of their 
homeland with an equal enthusiasm for 
the freedom of opportunity they find in 
their adopted country. 

Jose Ferrer (who won an Academy 
Award for his role in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac last year) makes a lovable Giorgi. 
Kim Hunter is charming as the straight- 
forward American girl whom Giorgi 
woos and wins in the final proof of his 
theory that the U. S. is a country where 
“anything can happen.” ‘ 


“WITH A SONG IN MY HEART 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by La- 
mar Trotti. Directed by Walter Lang.) 


This is the story of Jane Froman, the 
popular singer who made such a coura- 
geous comeback after being seriously 
crippled in a plane accident in 1943. 
Although doctors did not believe she 
would ever walk again, Jane fought 
her way through 25 agonizing opera- 
tions and then, while still on crutches, 
went overseas to entertain wounded 
World War II troops. 

The true story of Jane’s struggle 
against terrific odds is an inspiring one, 
but the film’s plot drags along between 
musical numbers, rehashing the details 
of Jane’s unhappy first marriage. The 
film’s only real asset is that it serves as 
a framework for some of Jane’s best 
songs. 

Susan Hayward plays Jane on the 
screen, but Jane Froman’s voice sup- 
plies the songs. David Wayne plays 
Jane’s first husband; Thelma Ritter, her 
nurse; and Rory Calhoun, the Pan Am 
pilot to whom Jane is now married. 





Getting into Print 
(Continued from page 21) 


hour under the constant supervision of 
the “press crew”—a press foreman and 
four pressmen. . 


Jobs in Printing 

Printing is one of the major indus- 
tries in the United States. It offers 
many kinds of jobs, most of them highly 
skilled. There are different types of 
printing. We have mentioned only one 
here—rotary press from _ stereotype 
plates. 

Most of the jobs in the composing 
room (where the type is set), in the 
stereotype room, and in the press room, 
are done by men. The pay is good. 
Inexperienced young men start at the 
apprentice “helper” jobs, and advance 
as they show improved skill and as the 
opportunity arises. 

McCall, like all big printers, has 
many women employees, but they do 
not operate the big presses or cast 
stereotype plates. Women work in the 
bindery, in the mailing and wrapping 
rooms, and in many other departments 
where. the work is not so heavy as it is 
on the presses. World Week's direct 
representative at the McCall plant is a 
woman—Mrs. Mary Sowders—who sees 
that McCall gets accurate instructions 
as to how many copies to print before 
the presses start rolling and where to 
ship each package of magazines. Mrs. 
Sowders started in the printing business 
as a young girl and used to operate a 
linotype machine for a large printer in 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Nowadays the best way to become a 
skilled worker in the printing industry 
is to take an apprenticeship training 
course. This is sometimes called “on 
the job” training. Apprentices are paid 
while they learn, and the pay increases 
as they advance toward graduation. 
Most printing plants are unionized, 
though not all are. 

4 good background in English—espe- 
cially grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
and usage—is very helpful to anyone 
who aspires to advancement in the 
printing industry. A person in Joe 
Sauer’s position must be able to express 
himself clearly and accurately both in 
speech and in writing, for he corre- 
sponds with and talks to publishers, edi- 
tors, art directors, advertising managers, 
and other top-management personnel. 

For additional information, ask your 
librarian for Employment Outlook in 
Printing Occupations, Bulletin No. 902, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1947. 36 pp. Or send 
20¢ to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., to get the 
pamphlet.—Wixiiam Faver, Vocation- 
al Editor 
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As little as 12a" 


a week 


buys a Royal Portable 


Dealer’s allowance on old typewriter may cover down payment 


When you buy a Royal, for yourself or 
as a gift, you get the finest, most 
rugged, most modern portable type- 
writer built—the only portable type- 


And you get these office-machine features on Royal Portable 


“Magic” Margin. The greatest type- 
writer improvement in years. Sets 
margin automatically both left and 
right. A Royal exclusive! 


Finger-Flow Keys. Your fingers get 
away rabbit-quick on Royal's special 
nonglare plastic keys. A Royal ex- 
clusive! * 
Speed Spacer. Another aid to rapid 
writing. Frees your mind to think. 

Rapid Ribbon Changer. No more inky 
fingers, no more fumbling with clumsy 
spools. Rapid Ribbon Changer makes 
it easy to change a typewriter ribbon. 


“Touch Control.” You can tailor your 





writer made by a company devoted 
solely to the manufacture of typewriters 
—the world’s largest manufacturer of 
typewriters. 





touch to your own requirements. This 
also adds to the ease of typing. A Royal 


exclusive! 


Standard Typewriter in Portable Size. 
in keyboard and position of controls 
Royal Portable is just like a Royal 
office machine. 


World’s Speed Champion. Royal is the 
fastest portable. World’s Portable 


ip was won on a 
Royal. 


Most Royal Portable dealers can ar- 
range a convenient payment plan at a 
rate as low as $1.25 a week! Choice of 
colors—Royal Tan or Gray. 


Don’t miss this opportunity. ..See your Royal Portable dealer today! 


ROYAL —World's No. | Portable 


Magic ' and,’ Teuch Contrel’’ are registered trade-marts of Kuyu lvces riter Company, Ina 
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Loads of opportunities for 

you in the exciting and 
profitable art field! If you like 
to sketch or paint, find out 

if you have valuable art talent. 
Take the famous Talent Test. 
No fee or obligation. 

Mail the coupon—TODAY. 


Advertising Artist. 


Your ability may be for 
planning and 
illustrating advertise- 
ments in a big agency 
Test your talent free! 


Magazine Illustrator. 
Hundreds of magazines 
use art work — 

pay well for it, too. 
Ma you have that 
Kind of art talent! 


TV Artist. 


Important jobs for 
artists in this young, 
exciting industry 
Find out if you have 
valuable art talent 


Fashion Artist. 


Think of you sketching 
styles for magazines 
and newspapers! Test 
your talent for 

this glamorous art field 


FREE TALENT TEST 
ale 





Mail coupon today! 


500 S. 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send your Talent Test, without cost or 
obligation (PLEASE PRINT) 


eT 
a __Phone__ 
evil nana, 


—_Zone. 


.Occupotion_ 





Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 


published. It should be appreciated by 
all high school students 

I enjoy reading articles such as 
| “Newsmakers,” “United Nations News,” 
“Quick Look at thé News,” “Say What 
You Please,” “Laughs,” and especially 
Gay Head. She is excellent in solving 
problems. At first, I agreed with those 
who said she was a fake, but now she 
is the best in World Week 

This is a fine magazine. So. keep it 
| coming! 
Vera Lee Zinnerman 
| 





Jasper County Training School 
Ridgeland, S.C 


Dear Editor: 

We want to thank Gay Head for what 
she has.done for us. She has answered a 
lot of our questions and has taught us 
how,to get along with others. 

Please keep Gay Head in 
Week 

Dean Knittel, Roger Oakey, 
Charles Malone, James Richards 
Portsmouth (Ohio) H. § 


Dear Editor: 
In your March 19 issue of World 
Week, I noticed a letter in “Say What 


World 


You Please” from Knox Shields. His 


yiew of “Ask Gay Head” is undoubtedly 
true in his case. But there are many of 
us who.do not like to ask our own par- 
ents about our problems. I like Gay 
Head very much. She has answered 
problems that I have not yet encoun- 
tered and I am glad to know what to do 
or say in case I do face those problems 
some time. I think there should be more 
columns such as Gay Head’s. 

The question of girls wearing blue 
jeans to school depends, I think, on the 
localitv where the girls live and on the 
way the girls use or abuse the privilege 
of wearing them. Here, it is cold and 
most of us have to walk to school, so I 
think we should be able to wear blue 
jeans to school. 

I have had many other types of school 
magazines and newspapers, but I hon- 
estly can say I have never read one that 
equals World Week 

Cherie Rawlins 
Rawlins, Wyo 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine from cover to 
cover. I especially enjoy the crossword 
puzzles and work nearly every one of 
them. Keep up the good work of pub- 
lishing such a wonderful magazine. 
Zane Fisher 
Enfield H. S. 
Enfield, N. C. 

















A light snack at bedtime helps 
foods interfere with your res! 


Bedtime snacks are fine, but please— 
Choose those you can digest with vrei 
Ji x 














yeu sleep better, but heavy 
Skip Dagwood-type sand 


wiches in favor of milk, prepared cereals, fruit, and cookies 





About Canada 


Words marked * refer to Canada, subject 
of this week's special unit (pp. 11-17). 





. One time. °5. Nation north of U. S. 
Work instrument 
Where sports events are held (pl.). 
Sound made by a clock 
Bead-like 
Ss itchewan. 
nt 10 
Hand Canal 
Canadian province (abbr.). 
To one side 
Canada’s smallest province (abbr. ). 
. on Lake, British Columbia. 
Story not founded on fact. 
To spurt 30. — eg — na (city). 
k Cape (northern Vancouver 





Island ) 
Light brown 34. Full of reeds. 
He preceded St. Laurent as prime 
minister of Canada. 

Province where most of the Frerich- 


’ Littl y 
Canadians live he! . e ¢ Brown Jug cost 
Part farthest from center. Exciting Sports Action and Gags Fielding Yost in 19037 
Length of time in possession. By Willard Mullin, Famous Sports Cartoonist How many years it took 
Da 





Lack of something that is desired. rtmou 
- th to score a 


Here’s a new edition of the famous Sports ey point against 


DOWN Show Book that has delighted millions of P- 
sports fans everywhere. Hot off the press, GET THe ‘ 
Canada’s capital. 2. Sounds. it’s crammed with gags and facts — and te these, pa on 


Rooster °4. Large Canadian deer. ‘ ‘ ° other fasci 
Explorer who claimed Canada for Mullin cartoons. Every oom in the book J ascimating shorts 
England in 1497 is a brand new Mullin-illustrated sports- 


ee Canada is 3,845,000 fact feature, available only in the 1952 
square mutes 
Chistes 8 MetilinieMicn tc ike Sports Show Book. Send for your free 
24 hours. °10. J — — per Natl. Park. copy today! 
Kind of poem 
— orthw — s — Territories. . 
Vancouver land Fe 2a bt 0B BE es ae te oe ee ee | 
“4 Anne de ate “Eki ne A..G. Spalding & Bros. Inc., 161 Sixth Avenue, Dept. S-52, i 

-- askan Eskimo 

‘ New York 13, N. Y. 


T — — mins (Ont.).. 27. Kind of fruit, 
} Soars - ahh 29 Gudea Please mail me a free copy of the new Spalding Sports Show Book. 4 


Island in central Philippines. 

River in eastern Germany. 

Rise and fall of ocean. 

To regret °35. K — — wati —. 


Mac — — — zie 37. Quart (abbr. ). GARGS . 65 es Ae ed 
(Answers next week) io 8 Ff SF FS eee eee ee ee ee ee | 

















ON THE GRIDIRON... 


ON THE HARDWOOD 


Rigidly inspected Draper-Maynard foot- 
balls, with a slim shape for better passing, 
punting, and ball handling. 


ONE-PIECE 

MOLDED SAFETY HELMETS 
Draper-Maynard’s one piece molded con- 
struction with six-piece web shock absorber 
and protective padding. Wide range of sizes. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 
Here’s the ball that can take it! Made to 
stand hard wear. Pebble grain finish gives 
you fingertip control. See your dealer. 


e, 


TE italy @ 








“Mighty 
Mo”’ 


AY back in March 1949, I received 

a letter from a sophomore at Cathe- 
dral H. S. in San Diego, Calif. The 
letter raved about a 14-year-old girl—a 
tennis whiz. “She doesn’t get around 
much and thus doesn’t get the pub- 
licity,” the writer informed me. “But all 
the experts out our way believe she’s 
going to develop into one of the great- 
est players of all time.” 

That was big talk. But I decided to 
investigate, anyhow. What I discovered 
made my eyeballs pop. This ¥4-year- 
old girl had in two years collected more 
than 30 trophies! 

Among the titles she had won were 
the Arizona State 18-year-old crown 
(twice), the Southern California 15- 
year-old championship , (twice), and 
the Pacific Southwest, Colorado, Utah, 
Oregon, and British Columbia .18-year- 
old crowns, once each. 

That was enough for me. I dug up a 
picture of the terrific tot and ran a 
story about her in my April 13, 1949 
column. This turned out to be a real 
scoop. It was, I believe, the first story 
in a national publication on—Maureen 
Cennolly! 

Maureen, as everybody in the land of 
the free now knows, went on to set the 
tennis world on its ear. This magnifi- 
cent tilt occurred last fall when Mau- 
reen, not yet 17, copped the national 
women’s championship—becoming the 
youngest player since 1904 to capture 
this honor. On the strength of this per- 
formance, Maureen was picked the 


| “best female athlete of 1951.” 


Where “Little Mo” will go from here 


| is incredible to figure. She still hasn’t 
| reached her peak! Unless something 
| unforeseen happens—like injuries or her 
turning 
| the record 

Wills Moody holds the record for the 


rewrite 


Helen 


might 
present, 


pro—Maureen 
book. At 


most national women’s titles—seven. 
That mark is certainly within the Con- 
nolly kid’s reach. 

The “Little Mo” stery began seven 
years ago. Until she turned 10, Mau- 
reen was chiefly interested in riding 
and won several prizes in horse shows. 
One day, while passing the city (San 
Diego) courts, she happened to see 
Wilbur Folsom, a tennis pro, giving a 
lesson. Maureen watched for a while, 
then picked up a racket and started 
batting the ball. 

Folsom could tell a “natural” when 


= Acme 
Queen of the tennis world at 16—that's 
the sensational Maureen Connolly story. 


he saw one, and he promptly took her 
under his wing. Three months later, the 
10-year-old whiz went all the way to 
the final of the La Jolla Open tourna- 
ment for 13-year-olds. 

About a year later Maureen was 
brought to the greatest woman tennis 
teacher in the world, Eleanor Tennant. 
The two teamed up, and the rest you 
know. 

Maureen is a pretty solid citizen, 
standing 5-feet-4 and weighing 130 
pounds. On the court, she’s all cool, 
stony-faced business. Off the court, 
Maureen is as bubbly as a brook. She 
loves tennis, sure, and practices three 
hours a day. But she also has a great 
time listening to records, going to the 
movies, swimming, riding, and dancing. 
Bing Crosby #id Gordon MacRae are 
her favorite crooners, while the Charles- 
ton is her pet way of letting off steam. 

Dates? “That’s my hobby,” she says. 
“But I won't even think about marriage 
until I’m at least 21.” Her No. 1 boy 
will “have to have a real good person- 
ality and be a good dancer.” 

After graduating from Cathedral 
last June, “Little Mo” went to work as 
a copy girl on a newspaper. The idea 
was to earn enough money to buy a 
wardrobe for her trip to England this 
summer. Next fall she'll enter college. 

OWWW! Just one day after I picked 
the Giants to cop the 1952 pennant, 
their heaviest hitter, Monte Irvin, broke 
his ankle and was declared out for most 
or all of the season. All the experts with 
sense are now conceding the flag to the 
Dodgers. Me? I’m sticking to the 
Giants . . . just a hunch. 

—HeErMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


loyalists (p. 11)—The term applied 
to people of the American colonies who 
opposed separating the colonies from 
Great Britain’s rule. 

melting pot (p. 12)—A term applied 
to a region where various national or 
racial groups mingle and become alike 
in customs and way of life. 

maritime (p. 13)—Connected with or 
pertaining to the sea; Canada’s “mari- 
time provinces” (Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island— 
sometimes Newfoundland is included) 
are close to the Atlantic Ocean. 

smelter (p. 14)—A factory where 
ore is melted and refined to extract and 
purify the metal. 

national income (p. 14)—The total 
money received by all the people of a 
nation for their share in producing 
goods and services 

hydroelectric (p. 14)—Pertaining to | 
production of electricity from water | 
pow er 





combine (p. 15)—A harvesting ma- 
chine that cuts, threshes, and cleans the 
grain as it moves through the field. 

Canadian Shield (p. 23)—The name 
given to the horseshoe-shaped plateau 
vhich encircles Hudson Bay and covers 
half of Canada. Scoured by glaciers, the 
land is not much good for farming, 
but has rich forests and mineral re- 
sources, many fur-bearing animals, and 
swift streams that are being developed 
for water power. On the lower map, p. 
13, the white area east of the Canadian 
prairie is the Canadian Shield. 


Say It Right! 


chinthe (p. 10)—chin thé. 

Laos (p. 10)—la 62; Ia 6s. 

Louis St. Laurent (p. 12)—lwé san 16 rén. 
Ungava (p. 17)—ting gd va; ting gd va. 
Fiord (p. 14)—fyérd. 

Leduc (p: 24)—lé dak. 

Saskatchewan (p. 13)—sas kdch & wén. 
Manitoba (p. 13)—man If té ba. 

Quebec (p. 13)—kwé bek. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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“Shucks, officer, it was easy! I just drank 
an RC—then started swinging!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 


Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 











ranking 

players 

tell us... 

The Davis 
Racket 

seems to have 
life of its 


LAMINATED very own. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Davis 


TENNIS RACKETS 


AWAlaie) 
WY Gut Strings 


VICTOR SPORTS, Inc. 
5115 S. Millard Avenue 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
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FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER |TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 


your lor 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Ri holder 


nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


OU"LOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. 2) S00 Filth Ave, Rew York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Improve Your Tennis Game™ by Vinnie Richards 








a a OT lop 


Cham; hip TENNIS BALLS 














YOUR 
DEALERS 


Sc in 


FREE 


ce:in te us 


This year’s Famous 

Slugger Year Book 
is ready at your dealers. Packed with 
statistics on the 1951 Season, pictures of 
the champs, and interesting information 
about the greats and near-greats of Base- 
ball. Be sure to read ‘Batting Funda- 
mencals’’ by Lew Fonseca, former A. L. 
Batting Champ. Hillerich & Guaine Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. S-32 , 


) ; 
Jouisville 








SLUGGER BATS 











TENNIS 
BADMINTON PLAYERS 


put Professional Z-|-P 


into your game—INSIST ON 


JUNEMAN’S genuine 

GUT STRINGS 
for better control, faster action and 
l-o-n-g-e-r use! Available in wide range of 
pm, at Sone dealer's or reetringer’s 
im Game . . . Write for Free Book 
on ‘Tennte an and Badminton a written, illus- 
trated by experts. Dept. 








SENIORS <= America’s Most Beav- 
tiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


neational commission. 
ree Mem emery. Book with each order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. on 
1425 E. Elm $., Scranton 5 





CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 


fr rze 





STAMPS 


| ct All Different 
WOW! LLU | F 
z fines, Semipeostals 
@ Airmails, High Values 
ote., to new 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept, 518, Jom Jamestown, 0. Y. 


COLLEC CARTOPHILIC CARDS 


_ Bn oye oa nterest- 
~t— 
je iustrated cata v for 10¢. 
INTERNATIONAL CARTOPHILIC Co. 
St. Dept. Sm Torente, 








But- 
Flowers. "ral ~} +t 


1182 Yonge Canada 





Grand Coulee Stamp 


On May 15, the 3-cent Grand Coulee 
Dam commemorative postage stamp 
will go on sale at Grand Coulee, Wash- 
ington. 

For 50 years the Federal Government 
has. been cooperating with the states of 
the Northwest to tap the resources of 
their big rivers. Of these, the Columbia 
River is the biggest. From its source on 


the glacier-capped peaks of Canada’s . 


British Columbia, it races 1,270 miles 
to the Pacific. 

In northwestern Washington, the 
Grand Coulee Dam tames the Columbia 
River. The world’s largest concrete dam, 
Grand Coulee is taller than a 40-story 


building and about four fifths of a mile | 


long. In it is enough concrete to cover 
all Texas with a layer one inch thick. 

The Columbia pounds into the dam 
at 150 tons a second. This great rush of 


water then powers ten huge generators | 


which produce electricity for our North- 
western states. 


Producing electricity is only one job | 
| @ppeal to the Ly 7 Editor 
Fourth A 


for the Columbia. 


Grand Coulee Dam has another job | 


for it. The river will irrigate about 
1,200,000 acres of parched land south 
of the dam. Altogether 10 dams are 
being built to harness the river. 

The central design of the new stamp 
is a scene of the Grand Coulee Dam, 
showing the spillway; this is a slanting 
concrete wall from which the river 
storms down a 500-foot drop. The left 
side of the stamp shows a farmer work- 


ing on land which has been irrigated | 


by water from the dam. On the right 
appears a power transmission line and 
towers. These typify the two main bene- 
fits of the Columbia project. 

For first day covers of the stamp, send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Post- 
master, Spokane, Washington. You may 
ask for as many as 10 first day covers. 
Be sure to send a money order to cover 
the cost of each first day cover you 
want. Money orders should be made 
payable to the Postmaster, Spokane, 
Washington. 


oP. ane 
re RECLAMATI 


This stamp will be issued on May 15. 


Who? 

HOLLYWOOD.—James D. Wolfe, 
desk officer at the police station here, 
says he wondered why some women 
hung up when he answered the phone. 
Then he discovered he had been an- 
nouncing, without much pause between 
the words: “Hollywood—Wolfe”! 


United Press 


Little Ones 

“As we have learned,” said the teach- 
er, “the former ruler of Russia was 
called the Czar, and his wife was called 
the Czarina. Now who can tell me what 
the Czar’s children were called?” 

A little boy at the foot of the class 
piped up: “Czardines.” 








| plus over 100 Airmail! Stamps—only 15¢. 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


 aenenn gh or result nee his 





Scholastic 
, New York 10, N. Y. 
es STAMPS 
GET THIS! AIRMAIL BOOK 


Thrillin, Curtes, 
valuable information on beautiful alrmails from t 

over including $10,000. airmaii—all for 15¢! Big Baresin 
Lists and Approvals 


Jomestown Stamp Co., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 


1050 DIFFEREN STAMPS 


given to approve! applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 
particulars, lists and SH 


zines, 351 











| BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohie 








SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 
25 Denes Old and New Issues, ce 
Commemoratives, High Value: 
egg! TELY FREE WITH ‘APPROVALS 
VIKING, 130-GG Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A rea) curiosity! A stamp so lerge (ieate Suches) it will 
bum. for 50c. Given 














FREE wo 
STAMPS Al @ 
TATHAm STAMP co.., Springfield 92, Mass. 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 

and Big Bargain Lists to new 

customers for 5¢ postage and 
8 handling. 


Jamestown Stamp Ce., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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SRE 3 ae 
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midget, triangle di 
stamps—yours #-B-E-E with equally thrilling and 
meres AORTAGARA STAMP COMPANY 


102 Queensway © Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
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Hot Time in the Old Town 

Mark Twain once arrived in a small 
Western town early in the afternoon. 
He had several hours to spend before 
dinner and time for his evening lecture. 
Twain stopped in at the general store 
and said to the owner: 

“Good afternoon, friend. Is there any 
entertainment here tonight that would 
amuse a stranger?” 

The storekeeper straightened up, 
wiped his hands on his apron, and said: 

“I expect there’s going to be a lecture 


I've been sellin’ eggs all day.” 
Kablegram 


Those Chinese! 


An Englishwoman searched all the 
large stores of Hong Kong for a certain 
kind of notebook. Finally she stopped 
in a tiny Chinese shop. 

Englishwoman (to Chinese clerk): 
“Have got notebook? All little hole 
along top-side.” 

Chinese Clerk: “1 have several note- 
books, madam, of different sizes, with 
perforated pages.’ 

All 


Veterans News 


Battleground 


4 tall, dignified man tried to get to 
a bargain counter to buy his wife some 
hose. He inched his way patiently. But 
the women shoppers pushed him aind 
he made no progress. 

Suddenly he lowered 
stretched out his 
through the crowd. 

“Can't you act like a gentleman?” 
asked a cold, feminine voice. 

“I've been acting like a gentleman for 
the last hour,” he answered. “Now I’m 
going to act like a lady.” 


his 
and 


head, 
shoved 


arms, 


Quote 


Pi-e-a-s-el 


“My father always made a toast be- 
fore he punished me.” 

“That's funny. What did he say?” 

“Bottoms up.” 


Sante Fe Magazine 


Real Thing 


Producer Dave 
dramatic show, This Is My Best, was 
helping his sound man get just the 
right sound effects for an auto crash. 
After several tries he phoned his sound 
man on the house phone. “That last 
auto crash was just right,” he said. “Can 
you do it again?” 

“I doubt it,” said the sound man. 
“What you heard was the auto crash 


record crashing on the floor!” 
Harriet Horne in N. ¥Y. World-Telegram 


Titus of the CBS. 


31 


The Whole World 
The blonde English chorus girl had 


made quite a hit in America. She was 
asked here, there, and everywhere, and 
one evening found herself at a literary 
supper party. 

With a blank smile she listened to a 
lot of talk about Somerset Maugham, 
Bernard Shaw, and other British au- 
thors. Then someone mentioned H. G. 
Wells, and her face brightened. 

“We don’t think much of Wells over 
in England,” she said, firmly. 

“Whom do you mean by ‘we’?” asked 
one of the American guests. 

The chorus girl looked at him sweet- 


ly. “Mother and I,” she said. 
The Kablegram 


Must Be a Mistake 


A wealthy New Yorker, determined 
to build an elaborate rustic retreat in 
the Blue Ridge mountains, turned his 
plans over to a local contractor. Next 
day the contractor approached the 
New Yorker in deep perplexity. 

“These blueprints,” he declared, “are 
all wrong!” 

The New Yorker replied that the 
plans had been drawn by an eminent 
architect. What, he inquired, was 
wrong with them? 

“Well, mister,” drawled the moun- 
taineer, “if I follow these prints you're 
goin’ t’ have yourself a house with two 
bathrooms!” 


Neighborly 


Jones looked over his garden tence | 
and motioned to his neighbor. “I say, | 


Smith,” he said, “I understand you have 


Brown’s lawn mower.” 

“Yeah, what of it?” 

“Well, if you let me borrow it occa- 
sionally, I'll Jet you use his rake and 


shovel.” 


Mutual Magazine 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi iTops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
“Fair. “Save your money 


Drama: “# Navajo. “““ Viva 
Zapata! 6“ The River. ~~ Bright 
Victory. “““The Whistle at Eaton 
Falis. ~The Greatest Show on Earth. 
vv live Fingers. ~“Decision Before 
Dawn. “Tom Brown's School Days. 
wvvThe Red Badge of Courage. ~~~ 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “The 
Browning Version. “The Pride of 
St. Louis. “Bend of the River. “Quo 
Vadis. “The Light Touch. “The 
Family Secret. “The Well. “Sub- 
marine Command. “Aeross the Wide Mis- 
souri. “The Wild North. “The African 


Queen. 

Comedy: “The Model and the Mar- 
riage Broker. “The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “#Elopement. “Finders Keepers. 

Musical: An American in Paris. 
wvr "Ill See You in My Dreams. 











Write today to: 
Parliament Buildings, Québec 
48 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 
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Bureau, 
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And to write “they always satisfy” right, spell it P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. 
Remember, energy comes from energy foods, and there’s no 
better or tastier energy food than PLANTERS. That goes for 
Planters Peanuts, the Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and 


Planters Peanut Butter. These tasty treats furnish you with the 


biggest energy bargain your money can buy. To make certain 
you’re getting vitamin-rich PLANTERS, look for “Mr. Peanut” 


on the wrapper. 








Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Especially Recommended for— 


World History, World Geography: Can- 
ada unit (pp. 11-17), news pages 
(pp. 6-9), “Newsmakers” (p. 5), 
MSA “World Friendship Labels” (p. 
10). 

Citizenship and Civics: “Good Citizens 
at Work” (p. 18). 

American History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: MSA “World Friendship La- 
bels” (p. 10); news pages (pp. 6-9); 
Seaway article (pp. 16-17); “News- 
makers” (p. 5). 

Economic Geography: Canada _ unit 
(especially pp. 13 to 17). 

Guidance in: 

Social responsibility: “Teen Town” 
(p. 18); “How Would You Solve 
It?” (p. 22). 

Vocations: “Getting Into Print” (p. 
21). 

Critical judgment: Pro-and-con (p. 
17). 

Personal problems: “Ask Gay Head” 
(p. 22). 

Health: “To Your Good Health” (p. 
26) 


Special Unit: CANADA 
(pp. 11-17 and Canada cross- 
word puzzle, p. 27) 


Lesson Asgignments 

1. Pages 11-12: (1) Why is there a 
close bond of friendship between the 
U. S. and Canada? (2) In what way is 
Canada a nation of immigrants? (3) 
Give two similarities and two differences 
between the U. S. and Canadian sys- 
tems of government. 

2. Pages 14-15: (1) Make a list of 
five of Canada’s most important natu- 
ral resources and the region in which 
each is found. (2) How do you explain 
Canada’s industrial boom? (3) Of what 
importance is recent discovery in Can- 
ada of rich deposits of oil, uranium, tita- 
nium, and iron ore? (4) What problem 
must Canada overcome in order to make 
use of Labrador iron ore? 

3. Pages 16-17: (1) Make a two- 
column chart summarizing in your own 
words the arguments, pro and con, on 
the issue of the U. S. helping build the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Proj- 
ect. 


OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBORS and 
CANADA’S GOVERNMENT 
(pp. 11-12) 

Aim 
To learn about the people and gov- 


ernment of Canada as they compare 
with our own country. 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


April 30, 1952 
Special Unit: World Food—was Mal- 
thus right?; prospects for greater food 
output; pro-and-con on Point Four. 
Vocational: grocer. 
Good Citizens: conservation. 


May 7, 1952 
Special Unit: Television. 
May 14, 1952 
Special Unit: Finland and the Olym- 
pic Games. 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST-—four 
pages, at center fold of magazine. 


May 21, 1952 


Special Unit: Mexico elects a presi- 
dent. 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS issue. 





Preparation 

For student reports: (1) “Happy 
Under Two Flags,” Collier's, 2/23/52. 
(2) “Indispensable Ally,” Time, 2/4/52. 


Motivation 

Ask the class, “How many have vis- 
ited Canada?” After noticing the raised 
hands, call on those who have not visited 
Canada to give their impressions of life 
there, based on what they have heard, 
the movies they have seen, and the 
books and stories they have read. Call 
on the “Canadian tourists” to correct 
any erroneous impressions. 





Story of Achievement 


Coming May 7th Issue 
The publisher and editors of 
World Week take pleasure in an- 
ing a special 32-page color- 
pictorial section, which can serve 
as a unit on the American compe- 
titive enterprise system, in the May 
7th issue of World Week and the 
other three Scholastic classroom 
weeklies; Senior Scholastic, Practi- 
cal English, and Junior Scholastic. 
This insert, appearing under the 
title, “Johnson Makes the Team,” 
is presented by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company as a contribution to a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation 
of our heritage of freedom. It was 
prepared under the supervision of 
enh as 2 








An extra page of lesson-plan ma- 
terial will be added to the Teacher 
Edition to provide teachers with 
suggestions for the use of the «pe- 


cial section. 
(Advertisement) 











Activity Approach 

1. (Have the class turn to the pic- 
tures on the cover and on pages 1] and 
15.) (a) What can you learn about the 
Canadian people from the pictures? In 
what ways are they like Americans? 
What evidence in the pictures led you 
to your conclusions? (b) How do many 
Canadians earn a living? (c) In what 
ways do the pictures help you decide 
whether Canada is a poor or rich coun- 
try? 

2. Distribute blank outline maps of 
North America or Canada to the class. 
Have students fill in the names of the 
provinces, leading cities, the oceans, 
Hudson Bay. Indicate the border of the 
U. S. and Alaska. By a pencil-shading 
technique, the maritime and prairie re- 
gions can also be indicated. (The map 
on page 19 may be used for this exer- 
cise. ) 

3. Invite those students who have 
visited Canada to tell about what they 
saw and experienced. Trip stories might 
include visits to: (a) Quebec and the 
Gaspé peninsula; (b) Montreal; (c) 
British Columbia; (d) Alberta and the 
mountains; (e) the prairie or maritime 
provinces. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If boundary lines, signs, and other 
markers were not around, would it be 
easy to tell whether you had entered 
Canada from the U. S.? Why? 

2. Why is Canada sometimes called 
the “northward extension of the U. S.”? 

3. How do you explain the fact that 
so many people in Quebec speak 
French? 

4. What importance do you attach to 
the fact that the U. S.-Canadian border 
is unfortified? 

5. How have Canada and the U. S. 
become partners in defense as well as 
in trade? 

6. Are there more similarities than 
differences between our Government 
and Canada’s? In what ways? 

7. How can Canada call itself a free 
and independent nation if it is a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of - 
Nations? 


Summary 


The class can write a composition on 
the subject, “Canada, Good Neighbor 
to the North.” 


GIANT AT WORK (pp. 14-15) 


Aim 


To learn how the natural resources of 
Canada are aiding in its development. 





6-T 


Illustrative Aids 


Wall map of North America. World 
Week maps on page 13. 


Preparation 


For student reports: (1) “Expanding 
Neighbor,” Time, 1/7/52. (2) “Can 
ada, Land of Future,” U. S. News, 
2/22/52. 


Procedure 


If this lesson is being taught sepa- 
rately and students have not discussed 
the article on pages 11-12, the motiva- 
tion and pertinent suggestions of the 
lesson plan for pages 11-12 (map work 
and picture interpretation) can be ap- 
plied here. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why should World War I have 
touched off an industrial boom in Can- 
ada? 

2. What evidence do we have that 
Canada is experiencing an industrial 
hoom? 

3. (Have the class turn to the maps 
on page 13 for interpretation.) (a) In 
what parts of Canada do you think new 
immigrants to Canada would be most 
welcomed? Why? (b) Which parts of 
Canada are most heavily populated? 
least populated? How do you explain it? 
(c) How does the map help you under 
stand why Canada is described as a 
“treasure-house” of natural resources? 
(d) If you saw oil drilling equipment 
and pipe lines being loaded on Cana- 
dian freight trains, to which parts of 
Canada would you expect this equip- 
ment to be shipped? Why? (e) Where 


is Labrador located with respect to the 
rest of Canada? How would iron ore be 


TOOLS for 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


W orld Food 
April 30 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Food and People Se- 
ries, a UNESCO Project. Includes Food 
and the Family, by Margaret Mead; 
U. N. Sets the Table, by Peter Kihss; 
Food and Social Progress, by André 
Mayer; Distribution of the World's 
Food, by Stefan Kroliowski; Are There 
Too Many People? by Alva Myrdal and 
Paul Vincent; Food, Soil, and People, 
by Charles E. Kellogg. The complete 
set of six booklets, including a discus- 
sion guide, is available from the Man- 
hattan Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette 
Street, New York 12, N. Y., at $1.65. 
Food for All, 1951, 50¢, Dept. of Ele 
mentary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 


shipped from Labrador to U. S. steel 
mills? 


Summary 


Why can Canada be described as a 
country with a great future? 
Activities 

1. A committee of students can be 
assigned to draw up a chart which indi 
cates Canada’s agricultural products, 
mineral resources, leading exports and 
imports, major industries, leading cities 
and ports. 

2. Students who have never been to 
Canada can be asked to write a page 
in their imaginary diary of a visit to 
Canada. The diary can tell of experi- 
ences in shopping with Canadian money, 
a visit to a Canadian farm, watching a 
new power dam being built, etc. 

3. If this lesson is being taught sepa 
rately, the map work suggested under 
Activity No. 2, in the first lesson plan, 
can be used here. 

4. As a lesson summary, application 
of the lesson, or term project, students 
can draw up chapter headings and 
chapter outlines for a proposed booklet 
entitled, “Canada, a Country with a 
Future.” The various members of the 
committee can assume the responsibility 
for gathering pictures, charts, news 
paper clippings, ete. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY (pp. 16-17) 
Aim 
To discuss, the arguments for and 


against U. S. participation in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. 


illustrative Aids 
World Week map on page 16. 


TEACHERS 


Story of FAO, no date, free, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D.C. ~ 

ARTICLES: “End Human Bondage,” 
U. N. World, Sept. 1951. “Can the 
Earth Feed Its Millions?” by Dr. Karl 
Sax, U. N. World, Mar. 1951. “Guides 
to Point Four,” Americas, Sept. 1951. 
“The Malthusian Scarecrow,” by Josue 
de Castro, Nation, Feb. 16, 1952. 

FILMS: Battle for Bread, 23 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Films and Visual In- 
formation Division, United Nations, 
New York. Problems of the FAO. 

FILMSTRIPS: Food Supply and the 
United Nations, 62 frames, Films and 
Visual Information Division, United 
Nations, New York. Efforts of the FAO 
to improve worldwide food produvtion 
and distribution. 


Procedure 

Assign the reading of the pro-and-con 
article to the entire class. A group of 
the brighter students in the class can 
be assigned to act as a panel to discuss 
the issues involved. This is not to be a 
debate. The panel is to bring out the 
issues and clarify them. Appoint one of 
the panel members to act as chairman 
and introduce the problem, The panel 
takes over a 10-15-minute discussion 
period. Here are some suggested ques- 
tions: 

Discussion Questions 

1. The U. S. has excellent ports on 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf of Mex- 
ico. What need is there, then, for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project? 

2. Suppose you were an industrialist 
from Chicago, Cleveland, or Detroit. 
What would be your attitude toward 
the Seaway project? Why? 

3. Why do railroads, airlines, and 
shipping interests of the New England 
region oppose the Seaway project? 

4. Do you think that the advantages 
claimed for the project are worth the 
money it will take to build it? Why or 
why not? 

5. Which arguments offered for or 
against the project have you found to 
be most convincing? Why? 


Summary 


Students can be asked to write a real 
or practice letter to their Congressman, 
expressing their views on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project. 

Activities 

1. Another approach to the lesson 
would be to conduct it as a Congres- 
sional hearing. Assign a group of bright 
students to assume the following roles: 
two Congressmen with opposing views 
toward the projéct, a labor union leader 
of dock workers in New York City, a 
representative of the Railway Express 
Agency, a steel mill owner of Cleve- 
land, a Canadian government official. 
At the hearings, each one voices his 
point of view, bringing out the issues. 
Class discussion follows. 

2. Still another approach would be 
to conduct the lesson as an “On Trial” 
feature. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 19 


I. Confused Traveler: Underline—heavily 
armed Canadian patrol; show our pass- 
ports; francs, the money used in Quebec; 
Pacific Ocean; New Brunswick; Yukon; 
Saskatchewan; more thickly populated than 
any other part of Canada; Canada’s west- 
ernmost province; northeast. 

III. Good Neighbors: 1-B, 2-C, 3-A, 4-B, 
5-C, 

IV. Country with a Future: 1-T, 2-O, 
3-T, 4-T, 5-O. 

V. The Seaway Project: 1-P, 2-C, 3-P, 


-4-C, 5-P. 





Get LITERARY CAVALCADE along 
with WORLD WEEK 


at a low combination rate 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS! How to do a good turn for a fellow 
faculty-member in the English Department. Here’s a plan by which stu- 
dents can get World Week for use in social studies and Literary Cavalcade 
for use in English—at a cash saving to every student. On the enclosed order 
card, check the combination of World Week and Literary Cavalcade. Note 
that the price of Literary Cavalcade alone is 50 cents per semester; World 
Week alone, 55 cents. If two teachers enter separate orders for Literary 
Cavalcade and World Week the total subscription price per student would 
be $1.05 per semester. By combining the orders, the subscription price of 
both magazines is reduced to 75 cents per semester, a saving of 30 cents 


per student. 


Encouragement for Young Writers 


An important feature of LITERARY 
CAVALCADE is the “Young Voices” 
section. Here, each month, the best 
student contributions in poetry, short 
stories, essays, humor, etc., are pub- 
lished. In addition to the thrill of 
seeing their work in print, budding 
authors receive valuable encourage- 
ment to spur them on to further crea- 
tive effort. : 

Teacher's Desk Copy at no extra 
charge: Yes, LITERARY CAVAL- 
CADE has a Teacher Edition, with 
lesson plan suggestions and other 
material of import to teachers of 
English. 





If your teaching assignment next term will be concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which World Week is 
not appropriate, please pass this copy of the magazine to 
a teacher who would be interested. Perhaps some other 
Scholastic Magazine would be appropriate for your new 
assignment. We invite you to write for sample copies of any 
Scholastic Magazine. Here’s our whole family of classroom 
magazines: 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). 


Elementary social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; 
$1.00 per school year. Issued weekly. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Interme- 
diate social studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school 
year. Issued weekly. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). 
Senior social studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per 
semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES . 


MEET THE FAMILY! 


Contents of a Recent Issue of Literary Cavalcade 
A BOOK CONDENSATION—Bears in the Caviar, by.Charles W. Thayer. 
A RADIO PLAY—“A Trip to Czardis,” by Edwin Granberry. 
A SHORT STORY —“Hear the Wind Blow,” by John D. Weaver. 
_A SHORT SHORT STORY—“The Tiger's Heart,” by Jim Kjelgaard. 
AN ESSAY—“Three Days to See,” by Helen Keller. 
HUMOR—“Crossword Puzzle Land,” by Leonard Wibberley. 
PICTURE ESSAY—from the movie, The Lady with a Lamp (based on 
the life of Florence Nightingale). 
POETRY—Poems for Spring, by Hcusman, Watson, Dickinson, and others. 
STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS-—two full pages of “Young Voices,” a reg- 
ular department for the publication of student writing. 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 
12). Functional material for improvement of communi- 
cation skills, with student features. 65¢ per semester; 
$1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Composition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ 
per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued monthly. 
Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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351 Fourth Avenue 
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Dear Priscilla: 

Thank you for your letter about 
the Teen Age Book Club. I suggest 
that you tell your teacher about your 
interest in the club. If your teacher 
will get in touch with us, we will be 
glad to send complete information 
and free materials for starting a club 
in the fall. Then when school opens 
in September, you and your class- 
mates will be ready to enjoy all the 
privileges of membership. 


Sincerely, 


ODP Caveae_ 


Director ‘¢ 
Teen Age Book Club 
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TO PRISCILLA‘’S TEACHER: 
(And all other teachers, Grades 6-12) 


The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful student-operated 
plan to stimulate interest in good reading among upper ele- 
mentary and high school students. Each month members choose 
from a diversified list of books selected both for youth appeal 
and literary merit by a board of well-known educators. Books 
are 25¢ and 35¢ editions of contemporary authors and the - 
classics—well printed and durable, yet within the average 
student's budget. For complete information and free materials 
for starting a club in your class next fall, check the box on the 
Scholastic Magazines order card sent to you recently. 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








